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that  means  being  supremely  careful  about  the 
fruit  be  selects  tore-pack.  Cherries  should  be  of 
the  very  best  color — and  uniform  throughout.  All 
fruit  should  be  firm^ — otherwise  it  will  not  hold 
up  under  a  second  processing.  The  cans  should 
be  carefully,  promptly  cooled  to  100^,  to  ensure 
that  the  fruit  stays  firm,  the  color  good,  the 
syrup  clear. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  pack  a  better  product 
and  are  faced  with  some  definite  problem.  If  so, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Research 
Packing  the  best  looking  product  he  possibly  can.  Laboratories  of  the  American  Can  Company  can 
should  be  every  sales-minded  canner's  goal.  .Vnd  bclp  you. 


lx  the  last  few  years,  millions 
of  women  have  learned  that,  for  health's  sake, 
salads  should  be  eaten  frequently.  Thus  the 
market  for  canned  fruits  for  salad  has  tremen¬ 
dously  increased  .But  women  have  learned  another 
thing — wliich  is  that  salads  must  be  dainty  and 
attractive  to  tbe  eye.  They  have  learned  to  ])ride 
themselves  on  the  appearance  of  their  salads — 
therefore  they  will  use  only  those  products 
which  have  eye-appeal  themselves.  And  therein 
lies  a  selling  hint  which  no  canner  can  alford 
to  overlook. 
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PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPASY 


.Manufacturers  of  (Packers  Sanilartf  (3ans 


. .  ^iviiion  of  llte  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COIHPAIVY. 

l^ac  ken  of  J^ltillips  Deliciom  Qualitif  Canned  fJooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLASD,  C.S.A. 


Inc. 


COKE  AND  CHARCOAL 


:=TIN  PLATES  = 

SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  CANNING  AND  PACKING  INDUSTRIES 


The  base  of  AMERICAN  Coke  Tin  Plates 
is  good  soft  steel.  These  plates  are  carefully 
manufactured  in  every  detail,  and  are  the 
recognized  standards  with  buyers  and  users 
everywhere,  particularly  in  the  canning  trades. 


High  grade  AMERICAN  Charcoals  are  also 
produced  in  grades  adapted  to  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  Write  for  full  information  on 
Steel  Sheets  and  Tin  Plates  for  all  uses;  also 
USS  Stainless  Steel  Sheets  and  Light  Plates. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company 

■  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ■"  • 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


DISTRICT  SALI.3  OM  ICIiS: 


Chicago,  111.  •  The  208  So.  La  Salle  Street  Buildinj  Dftroit.  Mich. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio  -  -  Union  Trust  Building  Nr.w  Orleans,  T.a. 

Denver,  Colo.  -  -  Fir<t  National  Bank  Bui  ding  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Const  Distri^utors~~^Qo\MX\\\>\  \  Steel  CotnpTny,  San  Francisco,  C.ilif'»rni.i. 


Buhl  Bui’ding  PHiLAnBLPHiA.  Pa.  -  -  Widener  Building 

921  Canal  Street  Pittshprgh,  Pa.  ,  ,  -  Irick  Building 

71  Broadway  St,  UoiHS.  Mo.  •  Missinsippi  V'alley  1  runt  Building 

J'.xf'rt  Pistrjhutors — I  nited  States  Steel  Pnxlucta  Cuiiipiny,  New  York,  N.  V. 
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Ca  meron  Automatic  Line-  Prod  uci 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A. 


Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 


Consider  This  List  OF 


Successful  Packers  Who 


Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 


Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


>om  COAST  to  COAST 

-  I.  with 
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^  FRANCISCO 

1 55  Montgomery  Street 


CHICAGO 

1 11  W.  Wothington  Street 


NEW  YORK 
too  E.  42nd  Street 


built  thru  the  years,  of  selling  honestly 
and  servicing  sincerely.  Their  readiness 
to  offer  freely  the  benefits  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience — to  under¬ 
take  specific  Canner’s  problems,  or  to 
give  sound,  practical  advice,  is  much  ap¬ 
preciated  by  forward  looking  Canners. 

Yet,  their  services  represent  not  only 
their  own  experience  but  also  the  find¬ 
ings  of  a  skilled  organization  rich  in  tre¬ 
mendous  resources  for  service  to  the 
Industry.  To  help  build  a  greater  Con¬ 
tinental  on  the  sound  principles  of  its 
past  traditions  is  the  ambition  of  every 
Continental  representative. 


Oanned 


L.  A.  Beach  Sherlock  McKewen 

District  Sales  Manager  Asst.  District  Sales  Manager 


lorn 


^ORN  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Amer- 
ican  vegetables.  Yet  few  of  us  realize 
that  it  was  some  ninety-odd  years  ago  that 
corn  was  first  canned  in  a  small  Maine  vil¬ 
lage,  while  today  many  millions  of  cases 
are  consumed  yearly  in  the  United  States. 

A  tremendous  growth,  but  a  natural  one 
when  we  consider  that  the  fresh  com  sea¬ 
son  is  short  .  .  .  that  the  fresh  vegetable 
deteriorates  rapidly  and  cannot  be  stored 
and  shipped  without  rapid  loss  of  flavor 
and  sugar  content,  which  greatly  impairs 
its  deliciousness. 

During  this  growth,  there  have  been 
many  developments  and  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  both  com  itself  and  methods  of 
preserving.  Today,  with  a  somewhat  smaller 
consumption  of  canned  com  indicated  for 
1932,  it  behooves  every  Canner  of  com  to 
pack  for  highest  quality. 

Regardless  of  variety  and  style  of  com 
you  pack.  Continental  has,  thm  actual 
studies  in  the  field  and  laboratory,  a  vast 
fund  of  information  available  on  soil,  seed, 
fertilization,  picking,  processing,  etc.  Such 
accurate  and  reliable  information  helps 
many  Canners  to  better  meet  the  demands 
of  the  consumer  for  quality  today. 


D.  A.  Searle  A.  J.  Abplanalp 

Sales  Representative  Sales  Representative 


Today,  probably  more  than  90% 
of  all  canned  corn  is  packed  in 
C-Enamel  Lined  Cans.  In  fact,  the 
development  of  the  C-Enamel  Can 
has  been  largely  a  contributing  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  great  growth  of  canned 
corn  due  to  its  elimination  of  dis¬ 
coloration  of  both  the  contents  and 
the  can. 

The  modern  housewife  knows 
the  value  of  Canned  Foods  packed 
in  Enamel  Lined  Cans.  She  likes 
their  uniformly  fine  appearance  de¬ 
noting  high  quality.  If  you  would 
win  her  preference  for  your  Canned 
Foods,  plan  to  give  those  packs 
which  require  Enamel,  such  as  suc¬ 
cotash,  shrimp,  corn,  chicken,  etc., 
the  sales  advantages  of  Continental 
C-Enamel  Lined  Cans. 


F.  G.  Soxman 
Salea  Representative 


W.  H.  Funderburg 
Sales  Representative 


E.  J.  Feigh  L.  J.  Wing 

Sales  Representative  Sales  Representative 


CHICAGO 

ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 
NO.  9 


C.  A.  Thomas  P,  L.  Brachle 

Sales  Representative  Sales  Representative 


T///S  neir  plant — the 
fifth  in  the  i'hicagn 
area— i,s«  mmlel  tpf  rari- 
making  e(/(nVnry.  IJne 
after  line  o/  anioof/i- 
running^  high-speed^ 
ea n  •  ina ki ng  n tach i n  ery 
turns  nut  cans  faster 
than  the  eye  can  count , 
And  constantly  safe- 
gttarding  CUfntinental 
Quality  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  skilled  in  proiluc- 
ing  better  cans  even 
under  **peak  loads.** 
let  this  is  but  one  of 
the  39  mt*dern  Confi- 
nenta!  plants  li>eated 
front  Coast  to  Cioast. 


LOOKING 

AFTER 

YOUR 

INTERESTS 


Harry  Palos 
Sales  Representative 

T’^HE  ever  increasing  Canner  loy¬ 
alty  to  Continental  throughout 
the  country  is  a  tribute  of  the 
highest  type  to  all  Continental 
representatives. 

These  men,  pictured  here,  are  serving 
Canners  located  within  our  Chicago 
Sales  District,  and  have  a  reputation. 
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interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers 
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Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders 
payable  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communication  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested 
to  use  the  columns  of  The  Canning 
Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions 
among  themselves  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all 
sections  are  desired,  but  anonymous 
letters  will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 


No.  11 


EDITORIALS 

- - 

Not  abandoned — We  have  not  abandoned  our 
fight  against  the  Buyers’  Trust,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  by  no  means  dead,  for  men  every¬ 
where  are  coming  to  realize  that  there  can  be  no  re¬ 
covery  from  the  panic  until  the  manufacturer  and  the 
producer  are  able  to  sell  at  some  profit,  even  if  small. 
And  where  is  there  a  manufacturer  or  producer  who 
can  sell  today  at  a  profit?  You  cannot  find  one,  unless 
it  be  the  moonshiner,  and  even  his  agents,  the  boot¬ 
leggers,  they  tell  us,  are  groaning.  Now  don’t  go  off 
at  a  tangent.  We  refer  to  the  original  producers,  not 
to  any  middlemen  or  kindred  lines  of  any  kind.  The 
manufacturers  and  the  producers  in  all  lines  are  not 
making  enough  profit  to  keep  themselves  and  their 
plants  going,  even  after  heavily  reduced  costs  and  with 
economies  of  every  kind  in  force.  And  if  these  original 
producers  of  the  dollar,  who  set  the  dollar  in  motion, 
and  which  they  must  do  before  any  other  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry  can  expect  to  succeed,  if  they  cannot  continue, 
how  can  we  come  out  of  this  panic?  And  they  cannot 
succeed  because  of  this  blank  wall  they  are  up  against 
in  the  form  of  unit  buying,  in  all  lines.  As  a  canner 
you  cannot  get  the  increased  profit  you  are  entitled  to 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  goods,  because  the  ring¬ 
leaders  of  these  unit  buyers,  will  not  let  you.  They 
have  turned  thumbs  down  on  any  advances  in  prices, 
and  all  the  other  buying  units  of  whatever  size  follow 
this  lead — because  it  saves  money:  they  buy  for  less. 

The  country  is  waking  up  to  this,  for  as  we  say  it  is 
similarly  affecting  other  lines  of  industry,  at  least  all 
those  industries  dependent  upon  retail  outlets.  Why 
then  is  there  not  more  pronounced  effort  against  this 
l)lockage? 

The  answer  is  simple:  hundreds  of  manufacturers, 
producers  and  their  salesmen  and  representatives,  are 
afraid  to  come  out  in  the  open  and  fight  for  it,  or  to 
make  any  move  against  these  destroying  agents,  for 
fear  they  will  retaliate  against  them,  individually,  and 


destroy  their  business,  or  what  is  left  of  it.  The  man 
not  in  their  danger  will  say  they  are  cowards,  have  no 
“guts,”  have  not  the  strength  of  their  own  convictions 
— for  lots  of  them  have  said  that  we  are  100  per  cent 
right  in  this  contention  about  the  buying  trusts,  but 
they  always  say  it  in  strictest  confidence!  And  they 
are  not  wholly  to  blame. 

If  there  were  properly  working  business  associations 
in  each  line  of  productive  industry,  they  could  as  a 
whole  or  as  an  industry,  decide  that  for  their  own  pro¬ 
tection,  for  their  very  life,  they  would  not  sell  to  any 
unit  buyer.  But  there  are  no  such  associations,  and 
there  is  no  other  way  of  combating  these  business 
destroying  elements,  for  there  is  no  hope  in  the  law, 
and  if  you  doubt  that  look  at  the  present  political  sit¬ 
uation,  and  the  sort  of  stuff  they  are  handing  to  the 
public. 

There  is  nothing  more  serious  facing  any  industry, 
nothing  holding  back  any  possibility  of  returning  pros¬ 
perity  that  nearly  approaches  this,  and  yet  there  is 
no  remedy  at  hand.  There  ought  to  be  through  our 
Government,  the  same  as  there  is  protection  to  the 
retailer  and  to  the  consumer  against  any  sellers  who 
might  form  into  combines  to  rob  them.  But  if  you 
can  summons  up  any  hope  from  what  you  hear  in  this 
campaign  you  are  either  a  marvelous  “hoper”  or  a 
crass  fool. 

And  that  is  where  we  stand.  Are  you  going  to  leave 
it  alone? 

SOME  GOOD — There  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
going  the  rounds  as  to  whether  or  not  Jobbers’  or 
Buyers’  labels  are  increasing  in  use.  For  a  long  while 
everyone  seemed  to  think  that  they  were  increasing, 
and  this  is  surely  not  in  the  interest  of  the  canner. 
The  canner  who  packs  solely  for  iobbers’  label  is  merely 
a  superintendent  of  cannery  production  for  the  jobbers 
who  buy  his  output.  To  the  extent  of  such  sales,  at 
least,  he  is  not  known  as  a  canner;  has  no  possilDH 
chance  of  building  good  will  or  of  making  a  reputation 
as  a  good  quality  canner,  because  all  of  that  goes  under 
the  label  of  the  jobber  or  buyer. 
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But  lately  it  has  been  gradually  coming  to  light  that 
the  Jobbers’  or  Buyers’  label  business  is  falling  off. 
And  of  course  it  is  bound  to  do  so,  so  long  as  these 
buying  units  exist.  To  be  successful  these  buying  units 
must  buy  cheaply;  to  do  that  they  must  buy  in  large 
blocks,  and  wherever  they  can  find  them.  How  can 
they  take  care  of  each  one  of  their  own  customers’ 
private  labels  in  such  buying  ?  It  can’t  be  done.  So  the 
private  labels  have  had  to  go  overboard,  except  of 
course  in  a  limited  extent  where  some  big  chain  may 
buy  a  portion  of  its  stock  for  its  own  label.  Chains 
which  insist  upon  having  their  own  label  on  all  their 
products  are  having  their  troubles,  and  are  breaking 
away  more  and  more.  And  when  you  come  to  the  vol¬ 
untary  chains,  with  from  100  to  2,000  independent  re¬ 
tailers,  what  chance  is  there  for  buyers’  labels? 

When  you  get  to  the  buying  units  for  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers,  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  their  Jobbers’  labels 
is  worse ;  it  is  almost  if  not  impossible. 

So  out  of  this  drift  into  Buying  Units,  or  Buyers’ 
Trusts,  the  industry  may  get  some  good,  in  the  lesson 
it  will  teach  all  canners  of  the  value  of  building  good 
will  under  their  own  labels. 

SOLID  PACK  MUST  MEAN  “SOLID”— The  follow¬ 
ing  order  has  just  come  in; 

Washington,  October  17,  1932. 

To  Packers  and  Shippers  of  Canned  Foods  Labeled 
“Solid  Pack”: 

A  recent  investigation  of  canned  fruits  packed 
in  water  and  labeled  “solid  pack”  has  disclosed 
definite  evidence  that  many  purchasers  of  this 
type  of  fruit  consider  that  this  labeling  implies  a 
product  packed  without  added  water.  This  im¬ 
pression  is  particularly  prevalent  among  preserve 
manufacturers  who  are  inclined  to  consider  the 
entire  contents  of  the  can  as  fruit  in  preparing 
their  batches  of  preserves  and  jams.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  regards  the  addition  of  water  to 
canned  foods  labeled  “solid  pack”  as  an  adultera¬ 
tion.  The  term  “solid  pack”  should  be  restricted  to 
products  consisting  of  the  properly  prepared  food 
material,  without  the  addition  of  water  in  any 
manner. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief. 
- * - 

MEMORIALS 

To  John  A.  Hanna  and  D.  D.  Rowlands 

Whereas,  in  the  death  of  John  Hanna,  Secretary 
of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Associa¬ 
tion  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  this  Associa¬ 
tion  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valued  friends  and 
w'orkers ; 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association, 
being  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  thus  sustained, 
shall  and  it  hereby  does,  inscribe  upon  the  minutes 
a  tribute  to  the  life,  to  the  character,  to  the  worth 
of  John  Hanna  and  an  appreciation  of  the  valu¬ 
able  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  Canning 
Industry;  and. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  be  tendered  to  the  members  of  his  bereaved 
family. 

4:  4:  ^ 

Wherecui,  in  the  death  of  Director  David  Dwight 
Rowlands,  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association,  has  lost  one  of  its  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  ; 


Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association, 
recognizing  the  loss  to  the  Association  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  many  years’  standing  and  deeply  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  the  bereaved  family,  shall  and  it 
hereby  does,  inscribe  upon  the  minutes  a  tribute 
to  the  man  and  member  David  D.  Rowlands ;  and. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  be  tendered  to  the  members  of  his  family. 
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WORTH  THINKING  ABOUT 

0  THINKING  person,  whether  American  or 
Cuban,  wants  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
on  sugar,”  H.  H.  Pike,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Cuba  of  the  World  Trade  League,  said 
in  commenting  on  Senator  Smoot’s  campaign  speech  in 
Utah  on  Thursday,  October  13th.  “Neither  do  the 
American  people  want  a  sugar  tariff  that  is  now  almost 
200  per  cent  of  the  raw  sugar  price  and  only  a  few 
months  ago  was  333  per  cent  of  that  price,”  Pike  said. 

Senator  Smoot  alleged  that  Governor  Roosevelt  has 
assumed  publicly  a  stand  for  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  on  sugar. 

“That  both  Presidential  candidates  are  for  some  de¬ 
crease  in  the  sugar  duties  I  certainly  hope,”  Pike  said, 
“because  the  present  rate  of  two  cents  per  pound  has 
brought  no  benefits  to  the  continental  beet  and  cane 
sugar  industry  and  has  ruined  Cuba  as  a  market  for 
American  goods.  Exports  to  Cuba  have  declined  from 
a  yearlv  average  of  $200,000,000  to  an  estimated 
$30,000,000  in  1932. 

“An  examination  of  the  figures  for  the  last  decade 
shows  that  our  continental  sugar  industry  has  just 
about  held  its  own  in  supplying  less  than  a  quarter  of 
our  requirements ;  over  the  same  period,  the  proportion 
furnished  by  the  insular  producers  has  more  than 
doubled,  thus  crowding  out  Cuba,  our  nearest  and  most 
logical  source  of  sugar. 

“Only  as  Cuba  is  able  to  sell  sugar  to  the  United 
States  can  she  buy  from  us  the  products  of  our  farms 
and  factories.  A  reduced  tariff  would  tend  to  restore 
the  balance  between  continental,  insular  and  Cuban 
sugar  producers,  would  restore  our  lost  export  trade 
to  Cuba,  and  put  people  back  to  work  in  our  factories 
to  supply  that  trade.” 


CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 


Note — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and  ren¬ 
der  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 


November  15-16 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Hotel  Schroeder, 
Milwaukee.  Annual. 

December  8-9 — New  York  State  Canners,  Hotel  Seneca, 
Rochester.  Annual. 

January  22  to  27,  1933 — National  Canners;  National 
Food  Brokers;  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies. 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Sometimes,  after  eating  a  delicious 
dish  of  canned  fruits  or  vegetables  we 
wish  we  were  a  giant — so  that  we  could  eat 
more.  Foods  that  are  as  good,  frequently 
better  than  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables,  re¬ 
taining  all  the  natural  goodness,  strength, 
health  and  flavor.  As  fresh,  crisp  and  dainty 
as  the  day  they  were  picked.  Heekin  Cans 
play  no  small  part  in  retaining  this  natural 
goodness ...  in  enabling  the  canner  to  send 
his  product  to  market  knowing  that  it  will 
arrive  in  excellent  condition.  We  believe  in 
serving  those  who  patronize  us — and  mak¬ 
ing  their  problems  our  problems.  The 
Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CANS 


HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


N  A  letter  outlining  his  anticipated  sales  policies 
for  1933  a  Maine  canner  writes: 

“During  the  past  three  months  I  have  been  seeing  more 
of  my  brokers  and  more  often  than  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  calling  on  them.  Almost  all  of  them  have  complained  to 
me  about  their  decreased  incomes  and  continued  overhead. 

In  fact  it  seems  to  me  as  if  they  are  more  or  less  discour¬ 
aged  and  apt  to  pass  from  the  picture.  Don’t  you  think  I 
had  better  plan  on  selling  more  in  person  and  depending 
less  and  less  on  brokers?” 

Well,  any  reader  of  this  column  must  know  it  has 
advocated  at  all  times  more  and  better  selling  by  can- 
ners.  Still,  “Better  Profits”  has  always  attempted  to  be 
fair  to  the  broker  and  will  continue  to  think  and  write 
for  the  general  good  of  all  parties  concerned  whether 
his  opinions  coincide  with  the  majority  at  times  or  not. 

Just  now  we  are  passing  through  times  that  are 
trying  to  all  of  us.  Maybe  we  are  at  the  bottom  or 
nearing  the  bottom  of  a  depression  soon  to  level  out 
at  least  and  possibly  rise  to  new,  undreamed  heights 
of  prosperity.  Maybe  we  are  ending  an  old  era  and 
entering  a  new  one  as  some  think. 

No  matter  what  history  will  disclose,  there  are 
many,  many  brokers  today  fully  mentally  equipped  to 
cope  with  any  situation  that  may  arise  and  to  do  so 
in  a  forceful,  business-getting  manner. 

Really,  in  1932  you  find  good  brokers  getting  better 
while  poor  ones  cannot  hope  to  stay  in  business  much 
longer  if  the  sales-going  continues  to  be  hard. 

I  have  just  been  working  with  a  group  of  men  who, 
a  few  years  ago,  were  employees  of  a  well  established 
firm  of  nationally  known  brokers.  They  decided  to  go 
into  business  for  themselves,  formed  a  company  and 
started.  Habits  of  early  years  were  not  broken  by 
the  freedom  enjoyed  in  their  own  business.  The  aver¬ 
age  hours  of  work  each  puts  in  today  is  12  hours.  Six 
days  in  the  week  and  about  five  to  seven  on  Sunday ! 

Changing  conditions  of  distribution  a  few  years  ago 
began  to  restrict  sales-outlets  in  their  immediate  mar¬ 
ket.  Voluntary  chains  started  buying  more  and  more 
from  national  headquarters.  Sales  dropped  off,  in¬ 
comes  in  brokerage  earned  were  lessened. 

Did  our  friends  complain?  I  should  say  not!  They 
went  further  away  from  home  for  business,  they 
opened  sales  outlets  available  to  service  brokers,  they 
cultivated  small  jobbers  and  smaller  chains.  They 
helped  their  small  customers  grow  bigger. 

It  is  true  they  took  on  many  small  specialty  accounts 
but  any  account  in  their  office  gets  all  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  full  development.  Any  and  all  members 
of  the  firm  are  ready  at  all  times,  on  reasonable  notice. 


to  call  with  principals  on  every  sales  outlet  in  their 
territory.  They  represent  some  of  the  largest  canners 
in  the  country,  they  sell  for  national  advertisers  among 
canners,  they  also  represent  some  of  the  smallest  can¬ 
ners  to  be  found.  They  have  dozens  of  accounts  that 
may  never  advertise  as  we  recognize  the  term.  Their 
bookkeeping  is  done  Saturdays  and  on  Sundays,  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  their  bookkeeper  is  one  of  their  princi¬ 
pal  salesmen. 

A  canner  fortunate  enough  to  be  represented  by  this 
firm  would  be  foolish  to  take  his  account  away  from 
them.  He  would  have  a  hard  time  for  several  years 
in  selling  as  large  a  volume  in  their  territory  as  they 
will  sell  for  him  and  at  much  greater  expense  than 
would  be  the  case  if  he  left  his  account  in  their  cap¬ 
able  hands. 

Believe  me,  this  type  of  brokerage  firm  will  never 
pass  from  the  sales  picture.  Such  brokerage  firms 
helped  to  make  the  food  industry  what  it  is  today, 
they  will  continue  to  be  one  of  its  mainstays  as  long 
as  they  stay  everlastingly  on  the  job  as  they  are  at 
present. 

The  question  before  any  canner  in  such  a  case  is, 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  services  such  a  broker¬ 
age  firm  as  I  have  described  can  render. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  simple  1 

Know  your  brokers  better,  spend  more  time  with 
them  just  as  the  writer  referred  to  has  been  doing. 
Supply  them  with  all  the  sales  helps  at  your  command. 
Be  free  with  samples.  Only  today  I  heard  a  leading 
canned  foods  broker  phone  customer  after  customer 
inquiring  if  he  could  get  a  couple  of  tins  of  so  and  so 
from  their  stock  as  he  needed  them  as  samples  for 
a  prospective  customer.  His  valuable  sales  time  was 
wasted  while  doing  this,  he  might  have  been  making 
sales  if  he  had  been  supplied  with  needed  samples. 

How  many  brokers  keep  an  inventory  and  shipment 
record  of  all  samples  sent  their  representatives?  How 
many  canners  can  look  at  such  a  record  and  quickly 
know  how  many  samples  of  a  certain  item  have  been 
sent  to  brokers  within  six  months?  With  such  knowl- 
elge  readily  available,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  realize 
just  why  such  and  such  a  broker  had  not  been  selling 
more  of  a  certain  item ! 

The  majority  of  canners  are  careful  to  label  each 
sample  with  the  grade  and  type  designation  of  con¬ 
tents.  How  many  date  each  sample  too?  I  know  “if 
it’s  canned,  it’s  fresh”  but  how  fresh  is  it?  Suppose 
you  are  selling  today  an  especially  fine  lot  of  blood  red 
beets  packed  a  short  time  ago.  Suppose  you  sample 
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your  brokers  liberally  with  a  supply  of  undated  sam¬ 
ples.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  from  now  you 
write  each  broker  about  a  fine  lot  of  beets  you  have 
and  urge  them  to  cover  their  trade  promptly  on  the 
item. 

Your  brokers  are  busy  men,  they  represent  a  num¬ 
ber  of  principals,  they  are  anxious  to  give  you  service. 
They  know  or  rightly  feel  they  must  cover  their  cus¬ 
tomers  quickly  on  the  item  or  others  will  book  the 
business  they  should  have.  They  look  in  their  sample 
room,  find  samples  of  your  beets,  undated.  They  take 
a  chance,  carry  a  couple  to  interested  buyers  and  they 
cut  no  better  or  no  worse  than  any  beets  will  after 
they  have  been  a  year  or  more  in  the  can. 

Suppose  the  color  of  the  beets  in  the  sample  cut  is 
not  quite  up  to  your  pack  of  a  year  later?  If  the  sale 
is  lost,  whose  fault  is  it? 

Certainly  not  that  of  the  broker! 

When  determining  just  what  you  can  do  to  make 
more  effective  the  sales  work  of  your  brokers,  decide 
first  of  all  to  sample  them  more  regularly  with  repre¬ 
sentative  samples  of  all  principal  offerings.  See  that 
all  samples  are  dated  when  sent  out. 

As  often  as  you  are  in  a  broker’s  office,  examine  care¬ 
fully  his  stock  of  your  samples.  W’hen  making  such  an 
examination,  set  aside  each  can  you  feel  will  not  be 
quite  up  to  your  usual  standards  then  have  all  you 
have  segregated  from  the  rest  given  to  the  poor  relief 
agency  nearest  the  broker’s  office. 

You  expect  your  brokers  to  be  liberal  in  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  their  time  to  your  account.  Be  equally  liberal 
in  planning  to  spend  more  of  your  time  with  them. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  about  the  tenth  largest  city  in 
the  United  States.  If  you  have  a  representative  there, 
how  much  time  have  you  spent  with  him  in  covering 
his  market  during  the  past  year  ?  A  week,  possibly  two 
altogether ! 

Nothing  .short  of  actual  orders  in  his  pocket  will 
so  encourage  a  broker  to  put  his  best  efforts  on  your 
account  as  will  your  personal  calls  with  him  on  his 
trade.  No  matter  if  you  do  not  sell  everybody  you 
call  on  while  with  him,  you  can’t  sell  everyone  you 
call  on!  In  between  calls  you  will  have  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  getting  closer  to  your  representative, 
you  will  have  a  chance  to  tell  and  retell  your  sales 
.story  and  outline  your  quality  and  sales  policy.  During 
the  next  few  weeks  at  lea.st  your  talk  will  swing  at 
times  to  things  political  but  you  can  talk  politics  all 
that  is  necessary  and  still  get  in  many  a  word  helpful 
to  your  brokers  in  the  sale  of  your  line. 

Better  work  with  half  your  present  number  of 
brokers,  and  really  work  with  them,  than  to  continue 
spreading  your  time  too  thinly  over  the  total  of  all 
brokers  you  have  nominally  representing  you. 

If  you  are  skeptical  about  the  value  of  thrusting 
samples  on  your  brokers  without  their  requisitions,  try 
the  liberal  plan  I  have  suggested  with  one  or  two  and 
see  how  it  works! 

Such  action  on  your  part  will  result  in  profitably  in¬ 
creasing  sales  volume  I  am  sure. 

Best  of  all,  you  will  be  doing  your  part  in  encourag¬ 
ing  your  brokers  during  a  time  when  encouragement 
is  sorely  needed. 


SELLING  ON  A  QUALITY  BASIS 
From  The  Weekly  Turnstile,  Organ  of  the  Piggly 
Wiggly  Stores 

Many  grocers  today,  becoming  possessed  with  the 
obsession  that  customers  are  seeking  price, 
feature  price  instead  of  quality  and  service. 
Consequently  they  are  not  only  selling  inferior  quality, 
meagre-profit  merchandise  but  they  are  building  their 
business  upon  the  weakest  of  foundations. 

It  is  only  logical  that  a  customer,  when  merely  of¬ 
fered  a  29-cent  mop  and  a  39-cent  mop,  will  take  the 
less  expensive  article.  If,  however,  the  grocer  points 
out  the  difference  betwen  the  two,  it  is  likely  that  she 
will  buy  the  39-cent  article. 

Naturally,  a  customer  wants  the  best  and  most  she 
can  get  for  her  money.  However,  she  is  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  quality,  and  is  quite  willing  to  pay  more 
when  the  quality  justifies  the  difference. 

That  this  is  true  perhaps  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  a  California  operator,  who  writes: 

“We  buy  two  different  qualities  of  spinach  from 
California  packers,  one  at  95  cents  per  dozen,  and  the 
other  at  $1.30,  with  the  difference  in  quality  obvious. 
Our  sales  are  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  the  higher  priced 
quality,  which  illustrates  to  us  that  housewives  are 
not  letting  their  shopping  tendencies  run  away  with 
their  reason  where  quality  food  is  concerned.” 

People  are  “fussier”  over  the  quality  of  foods  than 
they  are  over  any  other  merchandi.se,  perhaps  with 
the  exception  of  medicine.  They  know  that  food  sus¬ 
tains  life,  health  and  happiness.  Therefore,  is  it  any 
wonder  why  quality  is  the  most  potent  appeal  a  food 
.store  operator  can  offer? 

- ♦ - 

WHO  SAYS  IT  IS  NOT  BETTER? 

ERE  is  a  news  release  .sent  out  by  the  News 
Bureau  of  the  General  Electric: 

“The  number  of  stockholders  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  as  of  September  30,  1932,  was  178,- 
579,  an  increase  of  more  than  five  thousand  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year  and  a  gain  of  more  than  38,800,  or 
28  per  cent,  over  a  year  ago.  The  number  on  record  as 
of  June  30,  1932,  was  173,243,  and  on  September  30, 
1931,  it  was  139,697. 

Ever  since  1925  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  in- 
crea.se  in  the  number  of  General  Electric  shareholders. 
On  December  31,  1925,  there  were  35,707,  or  but  one- 
fifth  as  many  as  pre.sent.  The  number  of  new  .stock¬ 
holders  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1932,  is 
larger  than  the  entire  number  of  .stockholders  in  1925.” 
- ♦ - 

EXPORTS  OF  CANNED  FOODS  FROM  SOVIET 
RUSSIA 

HE  following  tabulation  showing  exports  of 
canned  foods  from  Soviet  Russia  was  taken  from 
the  September,  1932,  Bulletin  of  the  American- 
Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York  City. 


Exports  of  Canned  Foods  from  Soviet  Russia 
January  to  June . 

1931  (short  tons)  1932 

Fish  Preserves . 

.  821 

1,352 

Meat  Preserves . 

.  160 

479 

Crab  Preserves . 

.  153 

140 

Fruit  Preserves . 

.  459 

422 

Vegetable  Preserves . 

.  345 

130 

Milk  Preserves . 
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What  Chance  Have  You? 

Damage  Suits  Against  Food  Producers  Increasing — Courts  and  Juries  Poor 
Protection — Utmost  Care  Only  Safeguard. 


The  National  Canners  Association  has  repeatedly 
warned  its  members,  and  the  industry  in  general, 
that  suits  for  damages,  allegedly  causes  to  health 
or  injury  to  the  person,  through  the  eating  of  canned 
foods,  are  multiplying  rapidly,  so  rapidly  in  fact  that 
that  Association  saw  the  wisdom  of  taking  out  insur¬ 
ance  against  such  attacks.  And,  of  course,  all  far- 
seeing  canners  quickly  come  to  the  realization  of  the 
value  of  membership  in  the  N.  C.  A.  for  this  one,  very 
considerable,  protection  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  many  features  and  services  of  the  Association. 
When  the  bolt  strikes,  the  canner,  who  is  a  member, 
fully  appreciates  the  protection  afforded. 

Recently  there  came  to  the  attention  of  the  food 
industries  a  case  in  point.  Generally  the  references  to 
it  were  fragmentary ;  but  in  The  Modern  Merchant  and 
Grocery  World  of  Philadelphia  of  a  late  date  the  case 
was  set  forth  in  fair  detail. 

Here  it  is: 

Armour  &  Co.  and  A.  &  1*.  IVIulctcd  in  DamaRes  for  SolliiiR 
Armour’s  Veribest  Corned  Beef  That  Caused  a 
Customer’s  Death 

Can  Contained  a  Loose  Piece  of  Tin  Which  Punctured  Eater’s 
Wind  Pipe.  Retailer  Held  Responsible  Even  Though 
Beef  Was  Tinned 

The  A.  &  P.  chain  store  system  and  Armour  &  Company  have 
just  had  verdicts  rendered  against  them  in  a  Connecticut  case 
on  account  of  the  sale  of  a  tin  of  Armour’s  Veribest  corned  beef 
which  contained  a  loose  piece  of  tin  that  caused  the  death  of  a 
woman.  A.  &  P.’s  verdict  was  $2,250  and  the  Armour  &  Com¬ 
pany’s,  $1,250.  The  case  is  important  as  bearing  upon  the 
responsibility  of  the  retail  grocer  for  damages  caused  by  tinned 
food  sold  by  him. 

The  woman  who  was  killed,  Pauline  I.  Busch,  was  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  in  good  health,  and  owned  and  kept  her 
own  home,  two  daughters,  one  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit,  and  the 
other,  Mrs.  Hirth,  boarding  with  her.  On  April  1st,  she  re¬ 
quested  Mrs.  Hirth  to  purchase  for  her  a  can  of  corned  beef 
for  use  in  preparing  the  evening  meal.  Mrs.  Hirth  went  to  the 
store  of  the  A.  &  P.  Company  and  asked  the  manager  for  a 
small  can  of  corned  beef  without  specifying  any  particular 
brand.  The  manager  handed  her  a  can  marked  “Armour’s 
Veribest  Products  Corned  Beef,’’  which  Mrs.  Hirth  i)aid  for  and 
took  home  to  her  mother.  The  can  was  sealed  and  contained 
a  piece  of  tin  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square  so  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  beef  and  the  gelatinous  substance  which  forms 
thereon  that  a  person  opening  the  can  with  due  care  would  not 
notice  its  presence.  The  piece  of  tin  had  been  placed  by  the 
packer  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  can  to  stop  the  vent  hole 
through  which  the  vacuum  is  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  can 
just  before  sealing  so  that  particles  of  beef  will  not  be  sucked 
out. 

The  bottom  of  the  can  was  larger  than  the  top,  and  in  the 
process  of  removing  the  meat  in  the  natural  way  the  piece  of 
tin  w’ould  come  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  meat  and  not  be  visible. 
Mrs.  Busch  opened  the  can,  mixed  a  part  of  the  contents  with 
potatoes  to  make  hash,  and  placed  the  mixture  in  a  frying  pan 
on  the  stove.  The  loose  piece  of  tin  was  in  the  part  of  the 
contents  so  used,  but  she  did  not  notice  it  or  know  of  its  pres¬ 
ence.  After  cooking  the  hash  for  some  time,  Mrs.  Busch  tested 
it  by  tasting,  and  as  she  swallowed  it  felt  something  sharp  in 
her  throat.  She  immediately  went  to  a  doctor  and  he  extracted 
from  her  esophagus  the  square  piece  of  tin.  It  later  developed 
that  the  tin,  having  sharp  corners,  had  lacerated  the  esophagus, 
and  an  infection  developed  which  ultimately  resulted  in  her 
death  on  April  19th. 


Mrs.  Busch’s  estate  sued  both  Armour  &  Company  and  the 
A.  &  P.,  the  first  on  the  theory  that  as  they  were  the  packers  of 
the  beef  they  were  responsible  for  its  condition.  The  A.  &  P. 
were  sued  on  the  theory  that  food  sold  by  them,  even  tinned 
food,  carried  an  implied  guarantee  that  it  was  fit  for  food, 
which  this  was  not. 

Both  concerns  fought  the  case  very  hard.  The  A.  &  P.  de¬ 
fended  on  the  ground  that  the  principle  of  implied  warranty 
upon  which  judgment  was  rendered  against  it  is  not  applicable 
because  the  corned  beef  was  in  a  sealed  can. 

It  develoi)ed  that  Armour  &  Company  hadn’t  packed  the  beef 
at  all,  but  that  it  had  been  packed  in  South  America.  It  there¬ 
fore  defended  on  the  ground  that  because  it  obtained  the  can 
and  contents  from  a  reputable  packer  and  independent  con¬ 
tractor  it  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  negligence,  if  any,  of 
such  packer.  The  can  in  question  had  been  packed  by  an  Argen¬ 
tine  corporation  under  an  agreement  with  Armour  &  Company, 
was  sold  by  the  packer  to  a  second  Argentine  corporation,  en¬ 
titled  “Frigorifico  Armour  de  la  Plata,’’  and  by  the  latter  to 
Armour  &  Company,  an  Illinois  corporation.  It  bore,  only,  a 
lal)el  which  conspicuously  displayed  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of 
the  can,  “Armour  Veribest  Products’’  (“Veribest”  being  an 
exclusive  trade-mark  of  Armour  &  Company),  and  in  small 
type  the  words,  “Armour  and  Company,  Foreign  Distributors”; 
it  did  not  give  the  name  of  the  actual  packer.  The  trial  court 
found  that  the  ordinary,  reasonable  person  reading  this  label 
w'ould  have  inferred  that  Armour  &  Company  was  the  packer 
of  the  product.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  render  applicable 
the  rule  as  follows:  “One  who  put  out  as  his  own  product  a 
chattel  manufactured  by  another  is  subject  to  the  same  liability 
as  though  it  were  its  manufacturer.” 

Both  the  defenses  were  accordingly  thrown  out. 

Imagine!  This  unfortunate  old  lady  of  about  70, 
making  a  hash  from  a  can  of  what  is  generally  termed 
“compressed  beef,”  tastes  the  cooking  hash  to  see  that 
it  is  properly  seasoned,  or  as  she  would  like,  and  takes 
a  spoonful  of  the  boiling-hot  meat  large  enough  to 
conceal  a  three-quarter  inch  square  piece  of  tin — and 
swallows  it! 

The  Grocery  Journal  says  “the  case  is  important  as 
bearing  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  retail  grocer  for 
damages  caused  by  tinned  food  sold  by  him.”  Rather, 
we  think,  it  is  important  as  showing  the  incompetence 
of  our  judges,  courts  and  juries,  and  the  utter  hope¬ 
lessness  of  expecting  protection  from  them,  when  they 
can  accept  such  evidence  and  award  damages.  Could 
you  take  such  a  spoonful  of  boiling  hash,  large  enough 
to  conceal  a  three-quarter  inch  square  piece  of  tin, 
and  gulp  it  down?  Neither  could  any  other  human 
being.  It  takes  our  courts  and  juries  to  be  that  “gul- 
lable.” 

But  Armour  and  the  A.  &  P.  were  soaked  because, 
presumably,  they  are  big  corporations.  Even  if  you 
are  not  that  big,  what  chance  have  you,  if  a  case  of 
damages  be  brought  against  you? 
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Why  Grades  of  Canned  Foods  Should 

Go  On  The  Labels 

A  Memorandum  To  The  U.  S.  Department  Of  Agriculture 
By  Professor  Florence  A.  Armstrong,  Household  Science  Department,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Managers  of  American  households  want  to 
know  the  grades  of  the  canned  foods  they  buy. 
In  the  confusing  organization  of  the  industry 
that  produces  and  distributes  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  consumer,  middlemen  may  know  the 
grades  of  those  foods;  consumers — for  irhoni  then  are 
canned  and  handled — may  not. 

Against  this  unfair  concealment  of  information,  the 
American  consumer  has  objected  for  a  long  time.  Cum¬ 
ulative  as  well  as  fresh  impetus  pushes  the  question 
again  into  discussion. 

Why  the  Household  Buyer  Should  Know  Grades 

Three  principal  classes  of  reasons  make  it  very  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  housewife,  or  the  buyer  for  institutions, 
to  know  the  grades  of  canned  foods.  These  reasons 
are  personal,  commercial,  and  social. 

For  her  personal  purposes,  which  regularly  vary 
with  differing  domestic  situations,  and  spasmodically 
vary  with  altered  family  income,  the  housewife  ought 
to  be  able  to  select  the  grade  of  canned  food  that 
answers  her  imm.ediate  purpose.  Once  in  a  while  she 
wants  a  fancy  grade.  Usually  she  would  probably  select 
middle  grade  or  the  standard  grade.  Occasionallv  she 
makes  use  of  the  substandard.  For  her  to  be  irritated 
and  frustrated,  in  her  legitimate  function  of  adjusting 
her  purchases  to  her  family’s  needs,  by  a  system  made 
chaotic  for  her — for  irho.se  nurchase.  remeniher,  the 
foods  are  canned  in  the  first  place — bv  the  men  en¬ 
trusted  with  this  function,  and  never  be  justified  in 
her  eyes. 

Another  personal  reason  for  knowing  the  grades  is 
that  she  wants  very  much  to  expend  the  faimly’s  funds 
in  a  way  to  get  the  most  return  in  .satisfaction  to  them, 
in  short,  she  wants  very  much  to  get  her  monev’s 
worth.  She  gets  much  more  value  from  some  grades 
for  certain  purposes  than  from  other  grades.  She  is 
entitled  to  have  as  a  guide  the  information  about 
grades,  as  middlemen  have  in  their  buying  of  the  same 
goods. 

The  commercial  reasons  for  placing  grades  on  the 
labels  (factors  which  in  my  opinion  probably  equal 
the  effects  of  the  fortunes  spent  for  adverti'^ing)  may 
be  summed  up  frst.  in  the  seryice  wh'ch  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  busine'^s  bv  assi.sting  to  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods  and  to  gi'^e  more  stabilization  to 
such  consumption  throughout  the  vear;  second,  by  the 
large  increase  in  goodwill  toward  canned  foods  as  a 
whole. 

It  mu.st  be  that  producers  do  not  at  all  comprehend 
how  readily  the  consumer,  after  she  has  been  surprised 
on  opening  a  can  (expecting  to  find  agreement  between 
the  advertising  and  the  contents)  turns  to  any  com¬ 
peting  goods  that  offers  itself.  She  wants  to  use  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  several  reasons ;  but  she  finds 
she  cannot  depend  on  the  display  before  her.  If  only 


the  grade  were  on  the  label,  along  with  the  gay  pic¬ 
tures,  glowing  brand  name,  and  net  contents  she  could, 
on  the  whole,  depend  on  her  purchase.  Minor  varia¬ 
tions  would  not  trouble  her  any  more  than  the  minor 
^'ariations  as  to  net  contents. 

The  result  would  be,  I  think,  a  stabilizing  of  her 
use  of  canned  foods  in  acordance  with  her  various 
needs.  Her  disappointments  would  not  then  interfere 
with  her  own  program  of  steadily  using  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables.  If  it  should  be  “Choice”  she  wanted, 
then  “Choice”  she  would  get,  and  would  go  on  getting, 
when  that  particular  grade  is  what  she  wants.  So  on, 
with  the  other  grades.  It  is  this  repeat  business  the 
canners  most  need. 

It  must  be  also  that  producers  do  not  understand 
how  their  costly  advertising  fails  to  produce  the  good¬ 
will  they  seek  when  the  contents  of  the  can  itself  do 
not  answer  the  consumers’  purpose.  The  worst  of  it 
is,  for  the  canning  industry,  that  the  ill-will  fostered 
spreads  to  other  canned  products,  and  an  aversion 
appears  for  everybody’s  canned  foods.  The  good-will 
the  producer  pours  out  monev  to  develop,  doesn’t  de¬ 
velop.  Middlemen  may  respond  to  his  advertising  and 
give  him  the  good-will  he  seeks ;  but  only  the  good-will 
of  the  actual  consumer  will  answer  the  producer’s  pur¬ 
pose,  and  really  stabilize  his  business  for  him. 

The  two  strong  competitors  of  the  canning  industry 
grow  stronger  daily,  namely  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  which  improved  refrigerated  and  heated  vehicles 
distribute  throughout  the  year;  and  quick  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  increasingly  attract  the 
consumer.  These  two  rivals  give  the  housewife  the 
thing  she  most  wants — whatever  the  canner  and  his 
highly  paid  advertising  agencies  may  think  she  wants 
— and  that  is,  a  chance  to  know  what  she  is  qettinq. 
If  the  canner  does  not  pretty  quickly  sense  this  de¬ 
mand  of  the  consumer,  he  mav  look  back,  in  a  few 
years,  and  wonder  why  his  fickle  women  buyers  have 
deserted  him  so  disastrously? 

In  general,  those  business  concerns  which  have  gone 
ahead  steadily  during  recent  years  are  said  to  be  those 
that  have  made  a  close  studv  of  consumers’  needs  and 
preferences,  and  satisfied  them.  Therefore,  I  might 
point  out  here  that  the  discovery  of  and  adaptation  to 
consumers’  wishes  in  the  matter  of  disclosing  the 
grades  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  commercially  well-advised. 

The  third  and  wider  .social  rea.son  for  consumers’ 
knowing  the  grades  of  canned  foods  is  that  the  direc¬ 
tive  function  which  the  consumer  exerts  over-produc¬ 
tion  could  be  exerted  more  efficiently  bv  means  of 
known  onabtv  in  the  goods  purchased.  The  consumer 
is  often  baffled  in  buying  canned  foods;  the  directive 
function  thus  becomes  much  confused  and  relatively 
ineffective. 
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The  powerful  canning  groups  are  of  course  moving 
toward  the  position  where  the  demand  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  more  inelastic,  and  the  advertising  cost  of 
extending  their  market  further  to  important  marginal 
groups  of  consumers  will  be  prohibitive ;  only  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  obtaining  the  standards  they  want  at  the 
price  they  are  willing  to  pay  will  then  persuade  these 
marginal  groups  to  buy  more. 

In  the  fact  of  the  formidable  competition  before  it, 
one  wonders  whether  the  canning  industry  sees  the 
inevitable  next  step.  The  industry  has  already  reached 
the  position,  I  believe,  where  its  prosperity  depends 
on  following  the  consumers’  lead ;  yet  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  changing  its  methods  very  much.  Perhaps  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  part  to  play  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  industry  at  this  juncture. 

Conditions  Which  Confront  the  Household  Buyer 

The  Department  may  think  that  the  retailer  can  pass 
on  information  about  the  grades  to  his  customer  by 
word  of  mouth,  so  that  the  consumer  is  really  not  as 
badly  off  in  judging  standards  as  I  have  pictured.  In 
very  well  organized  food  shops  this  may  be  the  case. 
Most  buyers,  however,  do  not  buy  food  from  well  in¬ 
formed,  interested,  owners  of  quality  shops ;  most 
consumers  buy  from  chain  food  stores,  and  other 
stores  from  which  one  does  not  receive  valuable  in¬ 
formation. 

The  merchandising  of  food  does  not,  even  as  much 
as  formerly,  make  possible  the  finding  out  from  a  re¬ 
sponsible  retailer  whatever  he  himself  knows  about 
standards.  The  cash  and  carry  or  the  other  prevailing 
types  of  the  retailing  system  give  the  consumer  almost 
no  information;  one  just  takes  what  is  there,  uses 
what  judgment  one  may  have,  selects,  pays,  gets  out. 
Such  procedure  tends  to  spread  to  ever  more  lines  of 
food. 

How  can  the  consumer  judge  the  multitudes  of 
brands  for  herself  adequately?  To  quote  the  March, 
1928,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics :  “There 
are  1,000  brands  of  canned  peaches  .  .  .  4,500  brands 
of  canned  corn  .  .  .  300  brands  of  canned  pineapple, 
and  1,000  brands  of  canned  salmon.”  No  doubt  you 
could  add  other  figures  to  these,  for  canned  tomatoes, 
canned  .string  beans,  canned  apricots  and  all  the 
others.  It  is  impossible  for  the  consumer  to  judge 
canned  foods  merely  by  brands  and  price.  I  believe 
the  sooner  the  canning  industry  takes  .steps  to  help 
the  consumer  in  passing  judgments,  the  better  pleased 
the  indu.stry  will  be  with  those  judgments,  and  the 
clearer  and  more  helpful  to  the  canner  will  be  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  directive  function  of  the  consumer. 

Simplicity  of  the  System  Needed 

The  consumer  has  become  accustomed  to  buying 
milk  by  grade  and  to  seeing  the  grade  on  the  label. 
Nor  does  the  grade  have  to  be  “A” ;  I  went  through 
a  huge  milk  bottling  plant  of  Borden’s  at  Newark. 
N.  J.,  where  only  Grade  B  was  bottled  and  delivered 
to  the  consumer. 

The  consumer  would  not  insi.st  on  buying  only 
“Fancy”  fruits  and  vegetables.  She  would  buy  what 
she  wanted,  if  the  grade  were  on  the  labels.  She  looks 
at  the  label  now  to  see  the  difference  in  value  from  the 
figures  of  net  weight;  under  a  grading  system  she 
would  judge  of  the  difference  in  value  and  suitability 
for  her  purpose  by  reading  on  the  label  “A,”  “B,”  “C,” 
or  .some  simple  series  and  select  the  grade  she  desires. 


Complete  Machinery  and  Supplies 
for  every  canning  operation. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


GAMSE 

LABELS 

are  AnRACTlVE 

Quick  Delivery  if 
Necessary. 

What  are  your  requirements? 

Phone:  Plaza  1545 

419-423  E.  Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Herman  Gamse,  President 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

Manufaclurers  Of 

The  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine 
The  Mortal  Corn  Cutting  Machine 

For  whole  grain  and  cream  style  corn 

The  Mortal  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  prices  and  further  information 

Mortal  Brothers,  Morral,  Ohio 
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As  to  the  consumers’  reactions  on  finding  an  exces¬ 
sive  amount  of  skin  in  a  can  of  tomatoes  labelled  “A,” 
let  me  say  that  nothing  will  be  worse  than  it  is  now; 
any  change  will  be  for  the  better.  She  is,  you  know, 
opening  those  cans  with  too  much  skin  now,  guided 
only  by  misleading  pictures,  glowing  colors,  eloquent 
brand  names,  superlative  advertising  claims.  At  least 
the  consumer  will  be  misled  less  than  before;  she  will 
be  dissatisfied  less  than  before. 

As  to  the  education  of  the  consumer  in  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  irrades,  and  in  the  lack  of  blame  to  be 
attached  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  depart¬ 
ures  from  fine  dividing  lines  between  grades,  I  feel 
there  is  not  much  to  fear.  Consumers  by  this  time  have 
become  very  well  educated  indeed  as  to  the  faults  of 
canned  foods.  The  labels  do  not  need  to  bear  the  term 
“U.  S.”  at  all,  do  they?  Education  as  to  what  the 
standards  mean  would  have  to  go  through  your  usual 
channels,  and  home  economics  will  as  usual  add  their 
salutary  and  powerful  aid  along  educational  lines 
through  their  customary  channels. 

Special  educational  campaigns  would,  however,  cer¬ 
tainly  aid  the  canning  industry;  they  doubtless  would 
not  miss  the  chance  to  conduct  some.  And  I  should  per¬ 
sonally  expect  to  help  with  whatever  assistance  I  could 
render,  by  pen  and  voice,  in  any  such  signal  service  to 
consumers  as  placing  the  grades  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  their  labels. 

Attitude  of  Canners  to  Placing  Grades  on  Labels 

California  packers  show  much  interest  in  maintain¬ 
ing  their  standards.  Their  success  in  obtaining  a  rep¬ 
utation,  both  national  and  international,  for  quality 
has  of  course  been  an  asset  for  the  industry.  I  believe 
the  powerful  canners  and  packers  you  mention  want 
consumers  to  know  and  to  be  able  to  appreciate  ade¬ 
quately  the  quality  which  they  are  striving  so  hard 
to  maintain.  The  system  of  daily  plant  sampling  and 
testing,  and  the  centralized  laboratory  sampling  in 
San  Francisco  in  addition  to  the  plant  tests  used  by 
the  California  Packing  Corporation  seem  to  indicate 
this.  The  industry’s  continuous  research  and  testing, 
and  their  reports  at  their  conventions,  would  also  seem 
to  indicate  the  same  thing. 

Would  it  not  interest  them  perhaps  to  utilize  this 
change  as  a  method  of  apealing  to  the  consumer  in 
order  to  enlarge  their  business  at  this  time?  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  would  so  catch  the  interest  of 
consumers  as  such  a  move,  or  that  would  so  quickly 
increase  the  good-will  of  consumers  toward  canned 
foods. 

The  imagined  effect  on  advertised  brands  would  be 
a  matter  of  opinion.  Certainly  all  the  costly  advertis¬ 
ing  now  used  is  not  selling  much ;  it  is  obvious  that  a 
change  of  some  kind  is  needed.  Because  the  superlative 
claims  of  advertising  are  already  widely  known  to  be 
exaggerated,  a  more  sincere  line  of  talk  on  the  adver¬ 
tisers’  part  would  merely  help  to  Im^Ul  wp  a  much  de¬ 
flated  state  of  confidence.  If  brand  X  has  made  itself 
a  widely  popular  brand  with  consumers  through  use, 
over  a  period  of  years,  certainly  labelling  it  “B”  or 
“Choice”  will  hardly  hurt  that  popularity.  We  all 
know  that  the  advertising  claims  too  much  for  the 
brand,  bnt  we  like  the  produce  for  what  it  is,  not  for 
what  advertisers  say  it  is.  The  consumer  would  buy 
with  her  eyes  open.  I  believe  the  ultimate  good-will 
would  be  far  greater  than  now. 


The  canners  could  point  out,  in  educational  material 
the  different  ways  to  use  different  grades  of  their 
product,  as  we  have  taught  consumers  to  use  different 
cuts  of  meat.  Surely  the  recipe  makers  and  menu 
makers  would  welcome  the  chance  to  work  with  a  real 
end  in  view. 

Summary  of  Argument 

In  summary:  To  place  the  grades  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  on  the  label,  like  the  net  contents, 
would,  it  is  believed,  have  the  following  desirable  re¬ 
sults  : 

1.  It  would  build  up  consumer  confidence  in  canned 
foods  and  increase  good-will  to  an  extent  that  neither 
advertising  nor  price  cuts  could  do. 

2.  It  would  establish  a  basis  for  competition  of  foods 
within  grades,  supplanting  that  between  grades,  and 
thus  helping  to  stabilize  the  prices. 

3.  It  would  enable  consumers  to  obtain  what  they 
want  when  they  want  it,  and  thus  tend  to  stabilize  the 
consumption  of  canned  foods. 

4.  It  would  make  possible  a  cooperation  with  the 
consumer  which  in  the  future  would  probably  yield 
the  producer  more  than  the  present  exploitation  of  the 
consumer. 

5.  It  is  more  important  that  the  grades  when  placed 
on  the  labels  be  inherently  and  accurately  descriptive 
of  the  contents,  so  that  they  are  easily  understood, 
than  that  they  be  euphemistic. 

6.  For  the  grades  to  be  put  on  the  labels  voluntarily 
would  be  far  better  for  the  producer  psychologically 
than  for  him  to  yield  to  this  fair  demand  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  only  after  he  is  forced  to  do  so, 

7.  Xhe  longer  the  producer  puts  off  satisfying  the 
consumer’s  demand  for  grades,  the  more  the  consumer 
will  take  to  using  other  products  which  she  can  more 
readily  grade  for  herself. 

- * - 

PINEAPPLE  CANNING  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA 

CXNNING  operations  are  expected  to  begin  in 
November  of  this  year  by  the  British  Guiana 
Fruit  and  Canning  Company  at  their  concession 
at  Amsterdam,  55  miles  up  the  Demerara  River  from 
Georgetown,  according  to  information  furnished  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  by  American  Vice-Consul 
Alfredo  L.  Demorest  at  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I.  The  steel 
building  for  the  factory  and  the  machinery  have  been 
received  from  England.  The  plant  is  understood  to  be 
of  the  most  modern  type. 

The  company  has  27  acres  under  cultivation,  grow¬ 
ing  the  “Smooth  Cayenne”  type  of  pineapples,  which 
the  company  consider  the  best  type  for  canning,  with 
the  exception  of  the  “Hawaiian”  variety.  Later  the 
company  expects  to  plant  thousands  of  acres  in  this 
type  of  pineapple,  and  are  now  raising  .shoots  on  22 
acres  for  that  purpose.  There  is  al.so  a  small  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  other  varieties,  mainly  local  to  British,  French 
and  Netherland  Guiana.  This  cultivation  is  purely  for 
exnerimental  purpo.ses. 

The  maximum  production  of  the  plants  is  30  cans 
per  minute,  but  the  company  intend  to  produce  at 
present  only  20  cans  to  the  minute. 

The  company  expects  to  make  their  first  shipments 
to  Great  Britain  and  Canada  in  November  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year. 
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NO  SENTIMENT  IN  BUSINESS? 

Read  this  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
erce  of  October  15th : ' 

Date  Ship  Arrives 

Laden  full  to  the  gun’ls  with  “i?old  of  the  desert,” 
$2,500,000  worth  of  new  crop  Arabian  dates,  the 
steamer  Registan,  14-knot  oil  burner  of  the  James  W. 
Elwell  line,  docked  at  Pier  No.  7,  Bush  Terminal,  in 
Brooklyn,  bright  and  early  yesterday  morning,  win¬ 
ning  the  thirty-third  annual  race  of  the  date  ships 
from  Iraq  to  New  York,  and  slicing  a  full  twenty-four 
hours  off  the  previous  time  record  by  making  the 
10,000-mile  journey  in  twenty-six  days.  Manned  by  a 
crew  of  thirty  grinning  Lascars,  the  Registan  made 
the  trip  in  about  fifteen  days’  less  time  than  five  years 
ago  and  cut  almost  in  half  of  the  48-day  schedule  main¬ 
tained  in  the  early  races  of  the  century. 

First  Date  From  First  Ship  to  Be  Eaten  by  First 
Son  on  Monday 

The  first  date  of  the  first  date  ship  will  be  eaten  by 
the  first  son  of  New  York  on  Monday  (October  17) 
when  the  finest  dates  of  the  new  crop  will  be  presented 
to  Mayor  Joseph  V.  McKee  in  a  ceremony  to  be  held 
at  City  Hall  at  12  o’clock  noon.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Arab  custom  that  the  first  choice  new  fruit 
is  rightfully  the  property  of  the  first  son  or  favorite 
sheik  of  the  tribe  or  city. 

As  soon  as  the  Registan  was  berthed  about  200 
stevedores  jumped  to  the  work  of  unloading  the  cargo. 
Some  eighty  carloads  of  the  fruit  grown  on  what  is 
said  to  be  the  original  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  were 
loaded  yesterday  and  dispatched  to  the  West  to  be  re¬ 
distributed  from  there.  Importers’  representatives  and 
dealers’  agents  beseiged  the  ship  as  soon  as  Federal 
officials  completed  their  inspection  and  several  visitors 
were  on  hand  to  greet  Capt.  William  Stafford,  six 
times  winner  of  the  race.  Although  packaged  dates 
are  now  pasteurized  and  thus  keep  fresh  indefinitely, 
the  late  maturing  of  the  crop  this  year  has  caused  the 
markets  to  become  entirely  depleted  and  the  dates  are 
being  eagerly  sought  by  buyers.  The  first  dates  always 
bring  the  best  prices,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  pre¬ 
mium  will  be  higher  than  ever  this  year  on  account  of 
low  stocks  and  keen  demand. 

- ^ - 

SPANISH  PIMENTOS  SCARCE 

The  following  information  has  been  received  from 
Agricultural  Commissioner  Nielsen  at  Mar¬ 
seille  : 

“On  account  of  unfavorable  growing  weather  and 
smaller  acreage  planted  in  Spain,  it  is  believed  that  the 
quantity  of  pimentos  available  for  canning  from  the 
1932  crop  will  be  approximately  30  per  cent  below 
quantity  of  pimentos  canned  last  year.  Crop  is  verv 
late  for  the  season  and  quality  poorer  than  last  year.” 

As  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  above  article, 
there  is  given  below  the  commercial  production  of  pi¬ 
mentos  for  canning  during  the  four-year  period  1929 
to  1932  inclusive  in  California  and  Georgia: 


Production  in  Tons 
1929  1930  1931  1932 

California  .  7,000  6,910  2,080  5.880 

Georgia  . 12,350  9,180  7,000  8,800 


The  total  production  for  all  States  during  1929  (the 
latest  year  available)  amounted  to  506,012  cases  of 
all  sizes. 


MAGNETIC  SPOT 
COATING  MACHINE 

Adjustable  to  all  Sheet  Sizes. 

Absolute  Register. 

Water  Cooled  Scraper  Roller. 

Rotary  Color  Pump. 

Perfectly  Balanced  and  Exact  True  Running 
Fountain  and  Feed  Rollers,  revolving  in 
Special  Ball  Bearing  Journal  Boxes. 

also  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens. 

Offset  Proving  Presses.  Transfer  Devices. 

Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines 
Magnetic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines. 
Magnetic  Turn  Tables. 

Write  For  Full  Particulars. 

Charles  Wagner  Litho.  Machinery  Co., 

Incorporated 

51  -  55  Park  Ave.,  FHoboken,  N.  J. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A^o  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  -  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

GEO.W.  ZASTROW 


MADE 

I  BY 


t 

ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  ICO, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

W  anted — Accounts 

ACCOUNTS  WANTED— Canned  Foods  or  other  food 
products  for  the  grocery  trade  in  Puerto  Rico  on  a 
brokerage  basis. 

M.  Roses  Mayol,  Box  177,  Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico. 


ERUNnUPNAN 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED— Position  by  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  packing  a  complete  line  of  high  grade  vegetables. 
Good  manager  and  producer;  expert  mechanic  on  all  machinery, 
including  closing  machines.  Will  consider  any  location  in  any 
capacity. 

Address  Box  B-1881  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  fireman  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator,  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1885  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


VCANNING%#  MACHINERY 

J!  Single  Unit  or  Jt  Complete  Canning  Plant' 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  asainst  loss 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Hmnsen  Pe*  and  Bean  Filler 
~  Hansen  Com  Cooker  Filler 

Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Hansen  Sanitary  Conreyor 
Filler  Boot  „  „  . 

Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Filler  Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 

Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Topper 

Piller  Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
^  Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler  ^ 


I 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


THE  1932  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

INIOW  READY 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  23rd  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association^ 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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/%\  This  STERLING 
SIGN  of  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 

It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  SERVICE — Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None. 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Hiv.  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 
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CANS  .  .  to  take  last-minute  Packs  when  time  bears  down !  Quick, 
sure  action,  to  get  these  crops  in  tin! 

CANS  .  .  from  ready  set-up  stocks  at  Baltimore  .  .  or  Hamilton, 

Ohio!  Advice  and  service  Vound  the  plant,  under  expert  eyes  and 
hands  nearhy,  to  keep  the  Pack  in  motion ! 

Such  is  the  tie-up! . .  CANS,  with  Cannery  experience  .  .  efficiency, 
and  an  instant  response  to  your  needs. 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  OCTOBER  24,  1932 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


No  Present  “Trend”  to  the  Market — (ioods  Now  in 
Stnms  Hands  and  Prices  Will  Improve — A  Year  to 
Hold  the  Goods. 

ARKET  TRENDS — A  certified  accountant,  in 
the  employ  of  a  well  known  trust  company, 
busy  settling  up  the  estate  of  a  well  known 
canner,  called  on  us  this  week  to  ask  what  the  trend 
of  the  canned  foods  market  is.  The  estate  is  being 
continued,  but  the  trustee  wanted  to  know  what  the 
prospects  for  canned  foods  sales  at  a  profit  are.  We 
had  to  answer  that  there  are  no  market  trends;  that 
while  the  consumption  of  canned  foods  is  possibly 
heavier  than  ever,  despite  the  reduced  buying  power 
of  the  country,  scarcity  of  supply  has  no  influence 
upon  the  market  prices;  that  buyers  take  only  such 
(luantities  as  will  carry  them  for  the  day,  and  always 
at  the  low  of  the  market;  that  under  such  conditions 
all  former  market  indicaters  are  useless.  But  we  also 
added  that  supplies  of  canned  foods  are  in  such  small 
compass  that  it  would  seem  that  even  this  unnatural 
condition  must  give  way  to  better  prices  ultimately. 

That  is  as  close  a  summary  of  the  general  market 
condition  on  canned  foods  today  as  we  can  set  before 
you. 

There  is  really  no  change  in  the  market  condition 
from  past  weeks  or  months.  They  are  buying  steadily, 
in  the  small  quantities  they  have  become  accustomed 
to  take,  and  paying  the  going  prices ;  no  one,  seeminglv, 
is  covering  even  a  short  time  ahead,  yet  everyone  fully 
realizes  that  retailers’  stocks  were  never  so  light — 
they  are  virtually  selling  right  out  of  the  case,  and  not 
buying  another  case  until  the  last  can  has  gone.  And 
the  distributors  are  little  better.  But  all  of  them  say 
that  consumption,  over  the  retail  counter,  is  keeping 
up  splendidly. 

They  are  making  some  excuses,  that  is  among  the 
jobbers,  that  they  do  not  care  to  place  big  orders 
until  after  the  election ;  but  that  is  only  another  excuse, 
for  these  sharp  buyers  are  not  being  fooled  by  the 


political  palavar  and  rantings  that  are  filling  the  air 
and  the  printed  page.  And  none  of  them  believe  that 
the  election  of  one  man  will  open  the  gates  to  a  per¬ 
petual  Utopia,  nor,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  election 
of  the  other  will  plunge  us  into  the  bottom  of  hell. 
They  know  this  is  just  the  regular  four  year  side  show 
whereby  the  jobholders  earn  their  jobs,  or  at  least 
make  the  people  think  they  do.  After  they  have  called 
each  other  crooks,  and  thieves  and  incompetents  before 
the  crowd,  they  throw  their  arms  around  each  other 
and  dance  in  glee  behind  the  scene.  That  is  why  the 
day  after  election  the  terrible  storm  of  mud-throwing, 
calumny,  abuse  and  worse,  is  all  cleared  away  as  if 
it  had  never  happened.  That  is  the  result  of  our 
boa.sted  democracy:  politics  made  a  business  of.  And 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  now  striving  to  gain  democ¬ 
racy  ! 

The  charges  and  counter  charges  of  our  supposed- 
to-be-great  financial  managers  are  not  doing  business 
any  good,  and  if  these  speakers  are  not  muzzled  soon 
the  world,  outside  our  borders,  will  come  to  believe 
that  we  are  not  only  in  danger  of  a  financial  wreck, 
but  that  the  managers  in  charge  are  so  incompetent 
or  worse  that  wrecking  is  inevitable. 

Fish  canners  have  been,  rightly,  much  worried  over 
the  intrusion  of  Japanese  and  Russian  canned  fish, 
and  now  it  is  seen  that  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
Japanese  yen  (as  their  money  is  termed)  thej'^  can  lay 
canned  salmon  down  in  this  country  at  about  half  of 
our  value.  The  same  is  true  of  English,  and  German, 
and  Italian  and  of  all  other  canned  foods  from  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  gone  off  the  gold  basis.  The  gold  basis 
wipes  out  our  tariff  protection. 

Again  we  apologize  for  the  political  tinge  to  this, 
but  it  is  not  politics,  it  is  market  consideration  of  the 
most  vital  kind. 

The  Market — All  items  of  canned  foods  are  holding 
firm  in  price  and  tone,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
canned  tomatoes,  and  here  is  the  paradox.  California, 
still  working  on  tomatoes,  sees  the  short  pack  and  is 
very  firm  in  prices,  and  buyers  have  about  written  it 
down  that  lower  prices  for  canned  tomatoes  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  not  in  sight.  But  the  rest  of  the  country, 
long  since  finished  with  its  tomato  canning,  and  all 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  fact  that  the  total 
pack  for  ’32  is  only,  if  as  much  as,  10,000,000  cases. 
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is  weak  on  prices.  What’s  the  answer  or  the  explana¬ 
tion  ?  Greediness  of  the  bankers  to  get  their  notes,  the 
little  money  loaned  to  the  canners,  paid  back.  They 
demand  payment,  the  buyers  hold  off  their  orders,  and 
the  market  drops  to  52i/^c  on  2s,  and  the  canner  who 
is  forced  to  sell,  looses  all  his  year’s  work  and  expec¬ 
tation  of  profit.  If  there  is  a  better  explanation  than 
this  let’s  have  it. 

The  buyers  are  taking  the  whole  list  of  canned  foods, 
and  at  about  the  prices  quoted  on  our  market  page,  for 
prices  vary  but  little  in  any  section.  Stocks  are  work¬ 
ing  into  stronger  hands,  and  these  stronger  hands 
will  demand,  and  get,  better  prices.  It  will  take  pati¬ 
ence  and  a  hard  struggle,  but  the  distributors  must 
have  the  goods,  and  if  you  stand  pat  for  the  prices  you 
ask,  you  will  get  them.  Let  the  other  fellow’  sell  for 
less;  that  is  his  loss,  and  you  don’t  want  his  losses  do 
you?  You  will  be  left  with  the  goods  on  your  hands? 
Is  that  what  scares  you?  Left  on  your  hands,  for  a 
few  months,  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  hap¬ 
pen  to  you;  for  they  will  earn  interest  and  cost  of 
holding  many  times  over.  In  all  the  years  of  the  past 
w’e  have  not  often  made  as  bold  a  statement  as  that; 
but  we  believe  the  stage  is  all  set  now,  and  that  noth¬ 
ing  can  stop  it,  except  for  the  canners  to  let  go. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Holding  Firm  —  Buyers  Under  Pressure  —  Canners 
Should  Not  Try  to  Force  Them — Tomatoes  Might  Ad¬ 
vance  Any  Day  —  Fruits  Inactive  —  Peas  Moving  — 
Grapefruit  Attracting  Attention. 

New’  York,  October  20,  1932. 

ARKET  HOLDS  FIRM — The  market  resumed 
its  normal  trend  this  week  after  a  temporary 
lull  caused  by  the  two  holidays  which  fell  in  the 
preceding  week  with  shipments  reported  moving  along 
in  a  comparatively  good  manner  and  prices  through¬ 
out  the  market  as  a  whole  holding  up  well. 

Although  the  trade  is  not  overly  optimistic  over  any 
sudden  sharp  advance  in  prices  throughout  the  general 
list,  it  holds  that  the  statistical  position  of  many  of 
the  season’s  pack  warrant  higher  prices  and  any  up¬ 
turn  in  general  trade  conditions  should  see  these  items 
move  in  higher  price  levels. 

Buyers  Under  Pressure — Buyers,  however,  in  hold¬ 
ing  to.  their  policy  of  buying  for  current  needs  only 
are  affording  little  active  support  to  the  market  in  a 
speculative  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pressure 
for  low’er  prices  on  brokers  is  reported  to  have  disap¬ 
peared  to  a  large  extent  and  buyers  seem  more  willing 
to  buy  at  present  market  values. 

In  normal  times,  the  technical  position  of  many  of 
the  items  in  the  market  would  justify  some  of  the 
larger  distributors  buying  in  large  quantities  and  tak¬ 
ing  their  profit  in  redistributing  these  stocks  to  the 
smaller  buyers  later  in  the  season.  Present  business 
conditions,  however,  with  the  accent  on  tight  credit 
conditions,  demand  that  buyers,  not  only  in  canned 
food  items  but  in  practically  all  commodities,  keep 
their  stocks  on  the  lowest  possible  operating  basis. 

The  buyers,  therefore,  cover  their  immediate  needs 
and  then  sit  hack  and  wait.  The  worst  part  of  this, 
however,  is  that  many  canners  attempt  to  push  the 
market,  find  buyers  unwilling  to  take  on  any  further 


stocks  at  the  present  time  and  then  ruin  their  own 
chances  by  offering  concessions  to  move  their  stocks. 
Of  course,  many  canners  are  forced  to  resort  to  these 
tactics  in  order  to  obtain  ready  cash  but  in  many  in¬ 
stances  it  is  done  in  a  blind  attempt  to  get  business, 
although  the  sale  is  often  consummated  at  little,  if  any, 
profit  to  the  canner. 

Tomatoes — Showed  little  change  during  the  last 
week  with  Tri-state  offerings  still  around  at  the  low 
levels  which  have  prevailed  following  the  sudden  run¬ 
up  in  prices  in  this  field.  How  much  is  being  moved 
at  the  low  prices  and  W’hat  would  the  price  level  react 
to  if  any  buying  on  a  large  scale  came  into  the  market, 
however,  is  problematical.  Based  on  present  canners’ 
stocks  of  this  pack,  any  re-entrance  of  buyers  into  the 
market  should  see  prices  quickly  return  to  their  former 
high  with  more  optimistic  factors  holding  that  further 
advances  would  follow  any  sustained  buying. 

California  packers  are  paying  little  attention  to  the 
softness  of  the  Tri-state  pack  at  the  present  time  and 
are  refusing  to  make  any  concessions  on  their  price 
lists,  according  to  trade  reports.  Although  movements 
are  said  to  be  small,  the  Pacific  Coast  packers  appear 
perfectly  willingly  to  hold  their  stocks  until  the  mar¬ 
ket  moves  into  higher  ground  and  seem  to  have  little 
doubt  that  this  will  occur. 

Peaches — Continue  to  be  distributed  in  a  routine 
manner  although  no  buying  movement  of  sufficient 
proportion  to  seriously  test  the  new  price  lists  has  de¬ 
veloped  as  yet.  In  the  lower  priced  items,  stocks  are 
reported  low  and  the  price  list  is  firm  while  in  the 
higher  price  brackets,  the  trend  is  not  clearly  apparent 
as  yet. 

Many  items  in  the  fruit  list  are  reported  sold  out 
already  with  California  pears  more  than  80  per  cent 
packed  with  a  major  portion  of  this  total  already 
shipped  out  to  distributors.  Major  Northwest  packers 
of  fancy  prunes  have  taken  advantage  of  the  shortage 
in  this  item  and  offerings  below  $1  in  2V2S  are  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence. 

Seasonal  Items — Are  of  more  immediate  interest  to 
the  trade,  some  reports  indicate,  than  movements  of 
the  staple  foods.  Reports  of  curtailed  packs  of  both 
pumpkin  and  squash  in  Indiana  and  the  Northwest  in¬ 
dicate  a  shortage  in  this  field,  and  with  seasonal  de¬ 
mand  from  buyers  under  full  swing,  canners  are  cauti¬ 
ously  tagging  all  offerings  subject  to  approval. 

Peas — Continue  to  move  along  in  a  good  manner 
with  buyers  taking  shipments  as  they  need  them.  Can¬ 
ners  seemingly  adequately  financed  to  “fight  it  out  on 
this  line  if  it  takes  all  winter’’  to  paraphrase  a  famous 
quotation  are  stubbornly  resisting  any  move  to  lower 
prices.  Some  packers,  in  fact,  are  reported  to  be  re¬ 
ceiving  small  premiums  on  their  shipments  with  the 
general  price  list  both  in  Wisconsin  and  New  York 
State  strong. 

Grapefruit — Is  attracting  some  attention  in  the 
trade  with  some  tentative  prices  on  the  new  pack  re¬ 
ported  due  within  the  next  week  or  so.  The  market 
is  fairly  well  prepared  for  the  new  pack  and  a  strong 
opening  level  will  be  posted  by  Florida  packers  accord¬ 
ing  to  trade  reports. 

Salmon — Prices  remain  firm  with  packers  holding 
that  red  Alaskas  will  move  up  to  $1.50  as  soon  as  some 
of  the  lower  priced  offerings  of  the  smaller  packers 
are  cleared  out  of  the  market.  Pinks  are  firm  around 
85c,  although  there  are  some  packers  who  are  tenta¬ 
tively  asking  90c  with  the  promise  that  the  general 
list  would  advance  to  that  level  within  a  short  time. 
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Other  items  in  this  field  held  firm  to  steady  with  rou¬ 
tine  shipments  noted. 

Com — Maine  corn  is  being  quoted  at  85c,  factory, 
with  movements  holding  in  a  routine  channel.  Up-state 
New  York  packers  are  posting  fancy  Crosby  at  75c, 
factory,  and  are  reported  getting  a  fair  play  from  the 
trade. 

Sprouts — New  pack  fancy  canned  Brussels  were 
offered  to  the  trade  by  a  California  packer  last  week 
with  prices  on  the  following  basis: 


8-ounce,  tiny,  18-30 . *$0.80 

2  T,  medium,  21-30 .  1.85 

2  T,  small,  31-40 .  1.85 

2  T,  tiny,  41-60 .  2.00 

10s,  extra  large,  under  80 .  7.00 

10s,  large,  80-115 .  7.50 

10s,  medium,  116-175 .  8.25 

10s,  small,  176-245 .  8.50 


*A11  prices  f.  o.  b.,  factory,  or  San  Francisco. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “OBSERVER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Buying  Active  and  All  for  Immediate  Needs — Shortage 
of  No.  10  Tomatoes— Standard  Corn  Having  the  Call — 

Steady  Demand  for  Peas — Milk  War — Shortage 
of  Pumpkin. 

Chicago,  October  20,  1932. 

MMEDIATE  NEEDS — Good  activity  seems  evident 
throughout  canned  foods  circles,  and  close  scrutiny 
of  this  business  shows  it  practically  all  to  be  rush 
requirements  for  current  needs.  Everybody  wants  to 
await  the  national  elections  before  engaging  shipments 
beyond  that  time,  although  it  is  felt  that  regardless  of 
which  party  wins  canned  foods  are  in  for  a  healthy 
sale  all  winter.  The  entire  list  of  canned  foods  is  in  a 
statistical  position  from  which  all  sorts  of  price  fire¬ 
works  might  develop ;  but  nobody  here  is  expecting  any 
such  reactions  as  might  have  followed  crop  shortages 
a  few  years  ago. 

Tomatoes — A  shortage  on  No.  10  size  appears  on  the 
horizon.  Many  of  the  old  guard  who  have  heretofore 
specialized  on  No.  10  apparently  reduced  their  produc¬ 
tion  this  year  because  of  lack  of  bona  fide  orders 
against  which  to  p^ck.  Now  with  everybody  coming 
in  for  supplies  it  develops  there  will  not  be  enough  to 
carry  through. 

By  late  winter  we  may  see  hotels  and  restaurants 
chopping  open  small  sized  cans  to  get  the  tomatoes 
they  need. 

Prices  at  present  continue  quite  unchanged  due  to 
light  purchasing.  No.  2  standard  Marylands  55c,  In- 
dianas  60c,  Ozarks  55c. 

It  would  seem  that  owners  of  tomatoes  are  wise  in 
holding  onto  their  stocks  at  present  market  levels,  as 
we  have  no  doubt  passed  the  low  dip  on  prices  and  few 
distributors  have  any  lengthy  reserves. 

Corn — Standard  quality  enjoying  most  of  the  sales 
right  now;  60c  factory  in  whatever  direction  you  look. 
A  few  cars  of  57Voc  goods  were  hawked  about  this 
market  this  week,  but  most  of  our  buyers  continued 
negative  after  looking  at  samples. 

No.  2  fancy  country  gentleman  is  in  better  call ;  75c 
will  bring  forth  quality  good  enough  for  anybody, 
although  a  few  cases  prevail  where  the  product  is 
bringing  a  higher  price  principally  because  of  estab¬ 
lished  consumer  insistence  for  certain  goods. 


Peas — A  steady  call  for  supplies  continues  in  spite 
of  the  feeling  voiced  during  the  summer  by  some 
wholesalers  that  85c  factory  was  the  top  limit  on 
standard  No.  2  peas.  90c  seems  to  be  paid  gladly  now, 
and  in  fact  the  business  would  probably  hold  up  fairly 
well  at  95c,  but  the  trouble  with  that  is  that  there  are 
too  many  socalled  extra  standards  also  offered  in  the 
90s  and  for  the  moment  canners  face  a  market  too 
narrow  to  permit  of  additional  upping  of  standards 
now.  However,  reports  are  generally  current  that  a 
lot  of  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas  are  being  sold  out  as  a  “small 
No.  4  sieve”  and  at  price  in  accord. 

There  are  at  least  a  few  semi-serious  discussions  as 
to  future  peas  already. 

Evaporated  Milk — Lowered  prices  in  chain  stores — 
tall  milk  being  offered  to  consumers  at  49c  a  dozen 
provides  a  value  which  is  holding  sustained  public  in¬ 
terest.  There  is  no  doubt  an  unwritten  story  about 
milk  in  explanation  of  the  continued  condition  of  low 
prices  despite  the  advance  in  raw  materials.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  some  that  the  public  has  become 
less  insistent  on  specific  brands  than  formerly  and 
operators  who  felt  they  had  the  situation  in  hand  be¬ 
cause  of  established  consumer  contacts  have  now 
adopted  tactics  to  hold  their  business  rather  than  to 
hold  the  “price  umbrella”  for  others. 

Certainly,  out  of  it  all  the  consumer  is  being  treated 
to  some  wonderful  values,  but  if  reports  on  producing 
costs  are  to  be  believed,  it  is  “just  too  bad”  for  farmers 
and  milk  canners. 

Pumpkin — A  real  shortage  on  crop  coupled  with  a 
bad  early  freeze  have  together  greatly  reduced  pro¬ 
duction  in  adjoining  States. 

Many  of  our  buyers  find  themselves  short  with  few 
supplies  available.  No.  21/4  at  771/2C,  whereas  two  weeks 
ago  65c  price  applied  on  like  goods. 

Pumpkin  is  an  item  which  few  buyers  here  will  con¬ 
tract  ahead  and  when  it  is  short  they  just  have  to  pay 
the  price  and  like  it. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Strike  Causes  Shrimp  Pack  to  be  Short — Present  Bank¬ 
ing  Methods  Helping  to  Stabilize  Business — Warm 
Weather  Helps  to  Lower  Price  of  Oysters. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  20,  1932. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  mov¬ 
ing  along  0.  K.  now  and  every  one  connected  with 
it  is  putting  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  try  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  but  no  matter  what 
the  pack  will  be  from  now  on,  it  is  bound  to  fall  below 
normal,  because  the  number  of  factories  operating  has 
been  greatly  reduced  this  season  and  all  the  Biloxi 
canneries,  as  well  as  the  others  in  Mississippi  have 
been  idle  during  the  best  part  of  the  canning  season 
due  to  the  strike  of  the  shrimp  fishermen. 

No  heavy  movement  of  any  canned  food  commodity 
is  looked  for  nowadays  except  at  the  start  of  the  pack, 
because  just  as  soon  as  the  immediate  requirements 
of  the  trade  are  supplied,  the  trade  goes  on  a  buying 
vacation  and  after  that  it  only  orders  out  stuff  to  fill 
in  and  the  canners  have  to  bear  all  the  brunt  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  stock  for  future  consumption  or  shut  down  their 
plant,  which  in  many  cases,  the  latter  is  the  result,  due 
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to  the  inability  of  canners  to  get  their  pack  financed 
beyond  the  actual  sales. 

Under  the  circumstances,  there  is  very  little  to  fear 
of  any  big  surplus  pack  of  food  commodities,  but  a 
short  pack  will  be  more  in  evidence  from  now  on,  be¬ 
cause  the  present  banking  methods  have  put  a  big 
check-valve  on  production  and  it  is  helping  to  stabilize 
business.  In  other  words,  it  has  stopped  “wild-cat” 
production  of  many  commodities  and  regulated  it  to 
the  limited  consumption  now  existing.  Take  Mobile 
for  instance,  how  can  any  food  producer  expect  to  sell 
a  whole  lot  of  any  certain  variety  of  food,  when  nice 
bananas  are  going  begging  here  at  5c  and  10c  per  dozen 
retail  ? 

If  the  banana  folks  have  been  forced  to  cut  down 
production  in  order  to  cope  with  the  situation,  why 
should  we  not  be  satisfied  to  do  likewise,  so  let’s  run 
in  low  gear  and  like  it. 

Oysters — The  weather  has  turned  warm  here  this 
week  and  while  it  has  not  reduced  the  consumption  of 
oysters  very  much,  yet  it  has  helped  to  lower  the  price 
of  fresh  oysters  to  some  extent  in  this  section,  which 
the  cost  of  producing  the  bivalves  at  this  time  cannot 
very  well  stand ;  therefore  the  packers  of  fresh  oysters 
right  now  don’t  know  whether  they’re  making  or 
loosing  money,  inasmuch  as  the  margin  of  profit  on 
which  they  are  working  is  so  small. 

The  trucking  of  oysters  from  the  coast  to  interior 
towns  thus  far  this  season  has  not  been  as  active  as  in 
previous  years  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  great 
number  of  oyster  trucks  that  spring  up  every  year  and 
make  a  failure  of  the  business.  However,  it  seems  that 
there  are  always  others  to  take  their  place,  who,  evi¬ 
dently  feel  that  they  are  wdser  than  their  predecessors, 
only  to  fall  by  the  wayside  broke  after  a  few  weeks  of 
operation. 

It  is  doubtful  if  anyone  has  or  will  ever  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  trucking  seafoods,  but  it  is  about  one  of  the 
(luickest  ways  to  get  rid  of  .some  cash  and  do  it  the 
hard  way  at  that,  because  trucking  is  about  as  tough 
a  job  as  anyone  wants  to  go  up  against. 

The  price  of  spot  cove  oysters  is  70c  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  cans  and  $1.40  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce  cans, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.’’ 


Buying  Quiets  Down  —  Waiting  Until  Consumption 
Catches  Up  With  the  Higher  Prices — Canned  Fish  the 
Most  Irregular — Unsold  Salmon  Held  By  a  Few — Cold 
Not  Rain  Stopping  Tomatoes — Notes 

San  Francisco,  October  20,  1932. 

UIETER — There  has  been  quite  a  noticeable  let 
down  in  sales  of  late,  especially  on  California 
fruits  and  Hawaiian  pineapple,  but  this  was  to 
be  expected,  following  the  active  business  of  recent 
months.  For  some  time  prior  to  the  formal  opening 
of  prices  on  the  1932  pack  of  California  fruits,  buyers 
had  been  sensing  an  advance  and  had  been  anticipat¬ 
ing  their  requirements  more  generously  than  in  a  long 
time,  and  the  same  had  been  true  of  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple.  The  British  trade  also  replenished  stocks  on 
quite  an  extensive  scale  in  anticipation  of  duties  to  go 
into  effect  in.  November,  so  that  canners  had  quite  an 
active  selling  period.  Prices  on  many  lines  have  been 


advanced  since  the  first  of  the  month  and  buying  has 
slow^ed  down  to  enable  consumption  to  care  for  some 
of  the  recent  purchases.  A  quiet  market  is  expected 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  but  before  the  close  of  the 
year  buying  on  quite  an  extensive  scale  is  expected 
again. 

Asparagus — Opening  prices  on  the  1932  pack  of  as¬ 
paragus  have  been  brought  out  by  leading  interests 
but  these  have  attracted  but  little  attention  since  they 
are  identical  with  the  tentative  opening  prices  named 
several  months  ago,  under  which  a  substantial  part  of 
the  pack  has  already  been  marketed.  Sales  of  aspara¬ 
gus  are  largely  of  a  routine  character,  with  added  im¬ 
petus  needed  during  the  next  four  months  to  effect  the 
cleanup  desired.  Reports  from  distributing  centers 
indicate  that  canned  asparagus  is  still  looked  upon 
largely  as  a  luxury  and  that  difficulty  is  being  met  in 
inducing  retailers  to  feature  it. 

Fish — Canned  fish  seems  to  be  about  the  most  ir¬ 
regular  item  in  the  canned  food  list,  but  there  are  in¬ 
dications  that  this  is  getting  on  a  more  stable  basis. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Alaska  salmon  on  which 
prices  have  varied  widely  since  the  announcement  of 
opening  prices  several  weeks  ago.  Unsold  stocks  are 
now  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  and  prices  do  not 
vary  much  from  $1.45  for  reds  and  85c  for  pinks. 
Operators  suggest  that  these  prices  can  be  maintained, 
provided  there  are  no  further  fallings  out  in  the  trade. 

Tuna — California  tuna  fish  is  getting  scarcely  the 
attention  it  received  a  few  years  ago  and  is  meeting 
some  very  stiff  competition  this  season  from  salmon 
which  is  both  plentiful  and  cheap.  Del  Monte  brand, 
which  is  a  fine  white  meat,  is  offered  at  $5.35  for  Vas, 
$8.30  for  Vos  and  $14.75  for  Is.  Light  meat  tuna  is 
priced  at  $4.35,  $6.65  and  $12.25  for  these  sizes,  with 
striped  meat  at  $4.60,  $5.65  and  $10.25.  The  better 
brands  of  sardines  in  No.  1  ovals  are  quoted  at  95c, 
but  considerable  fish  is  being  moved  at  lower  prices. 

Tomatoes — ^While  heavy  rains  have  fallen  in  some 
sections  of  California,  the  tomato  producing  districts 
have  not  been  visited  and  packing  is  still  under  way 
without  interruption,  although  operations  are  being 
slowed  down  by  the  depletion  of  vines  and  the  cool 
weather.  The  pack  of  puree  has  been  held  down  this 
season  but  sauce  has  been  packed  in  quantity,  as  well 
as  juice.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  variation  in  prices 
on  solid  pack  tomatoes,  but  standards  are  held  by  all 
interest  at  about  the  same  price, ‘these  being  as  fol¬ 
lows:  No.  1,  60c;  No.  2,  70c;  No.  2>/),  85c,  and  No.  10, 
$2.70. 

Freight  Matters — The  California  canning  trade  is 
much  interested  in  the  proposal  that  trans-continental 
freight  tariffs  be  changed  to  permit  stoppage  in  transit 
for  partial  unloading  and  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  sent  Secretary  Preston  McKinney  to  the  hear¬ 
ing  at  Chicago  to  voice  opposition  to  the  plan.  The  de¬ 
cision  to  send  Secretary  McKinney  to  Chicago  was 
reached  following  a  meeting  of  the  organization  in 
San  Francisco  at  which  but  one  member  favored  the 
stoppage-in-transit  plan.  At  the  San  Francisco  meeting 
leaders  in  the  trade  pointed  out  that  if  the  plan  of 
allowing  a  carload  of  goods  to  be  stopped  at  various 
points  on  a  trip  across  the  country  were  permitted,  re¬ 
sponsible  wholesale  grocers  would  be  driven  out  of 
business.  An  official  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
Canners  League  of  California  contains  the  following: 
“We  are  opposed  to  the  change  for  the  reason  that  we 
are  convinced  it  would  materially  increase  our  cost  of 
doing  business,  weaken  our  financial  structure,  increase 
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credit  risks,  cause  controversies  with  our  customers, 
increase  damage  claims,  decrease  the  size  of  the  unit 
of  sales  and  reduce  the  total  volume  of  sales.” 

Notes 

An  impressive  feature  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  San 
Francisco  War  Memorial  Opera  House,  the  first  municipal  opera 
house  in  the  United  States,  on  the  evening  of  October  15,  was 
the  presentation  from  the  stage  of  a  handsome  portrait  of  the 
late  Robert  I.  Bentley,  former  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation,  and  for  nine  years  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Association.  Mr.  Bentley  became 
president  of  the  opera  organization  at  its  inception  and  for 
years  labored  to  secure  it  a  permanent  home.  Project  after 
project  was  advanced  and  large  sums  of  money  raised,  but  build¬ 
ing  operations  were  delayed  until  1930,  when  work  was  launched 
on  a  War  Memorial  group  as  a  part  of  the  Civic  Center.  When 


Mr.  Bentley  passed  away  in  February  work  on  the  opera  house 
was  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  insure  the  presentation  of 
grand  opera  this  season  in  a  magnificent  new  home  and  he  was 
engaged  in  plans  for  the  gala  opening  he  was  not  to  witness. 
A  glowing  tribute  to  his  memory  was  paid  by  his  successor, 
Wallace  Alexander,  and  the  portrait  placed  in  its  permanent 
location  in  the  foyer  of  the  opera  house. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  C.  E.  Cumberson  Com¬ 
pany,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  whereby  it  will  act  as  brokers 
in  this  territory  for  the  Southern  Shell  Fish  Company,  of  Har¬ 
vey,  La.,  packers  of  shrimp  and  oysters. 

Sam  Williams,  for  years  with  Warmington,  Duff  &  Company, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  joined  the  Joel  H.  Springer  Company, 
24  California  Street,  which  represents  several  canners  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

California  canners  had  a  visit  recently  from  G.  T.  Nielson, 
of  the  firm  of  A.  H.  Morse  &  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who 
was  making  his  first  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Depreciation  of  Yen  Allows  Japanese  Packers  to  Offer  Tuna  in  American  Markets  at  Dis¬ 
count  of  50  %— Supreme  Court  Will  Hear  Appeal  on  Florida  Chain-Tax  Measure— Quality 
in  Raw  Materials  Prime  Requisite  in  Canned  Foods. 


Depreciation  of  yen  allows  Japanese  pack¬ 
ers  TO  OFFER  TUNA  IN  AMERICAN  MARKETS 
AT  DISCOUNT  OF  .50  PER  CENT,  HEARING  DIS¬ 
CLOSES — The  depreciation  of  the  Japanese  yen  in  the  past 
year  or  so  as  trade  conditions  in  that  country  were  affected  by 
the  current  world-wide  depression  coupled  with  the  heavy  finan¬ 
cial  outlays  necessary  for  Japan’s  military  excursions  into 
China  have  allowed  packers  in  that  country  to  ship  tuna  into 
the  American  markets  at  a  50  per  cent  discount,  according  to 
testimony  inti’oduced  at  the  recent  hearings  held  in  Washington 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  in  the  fight  of  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  to  obtain  a  higher  tariff. 

In  defense,  the  representatives  of  the  Japanese  packers’  held 
that  cost  of  production  during  the  present  pei'iod  when  Japan 
is  off  the  gold  standard  should  not  be  used  by  the  commission 
in  its  investigation,  adding  that  “in  a  more  normal  period  it 
would  be  shown  that  the  duty  on  the  products  should  be 
lowered.” 

Jose  Gibernau,  commercial  agent  connected  with  the  Spanish 
Embassy  in  Washington,  represented  Spanish  packers  and  L.  J. 
Rivas,  secretary  of  the  Mexican  Embassy  represented  Mexican 
interests  at  the  hearings  although  it  is  agreed  that  Japan  is  the 
principal  foreign  country  exporting  tuna  to  the  United  States. 

The  commission’s  original  order  included  “fish  prepared  or 
preserved  in  any  manner,  when  packed  in  oil  or  in  oil  and  other 
substance.”  The  present  duty  on  such  products  is  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  A  hearing  on  canned  fish  products  other  than  these 
will  be  held  on  December  6  with  the  commission  carrying  out 
an  investigation  into  this  phase  of  the  matter  at  the  present 
time. 

Due  to  Japanese  competition  in  the  past  two  years,  domestic 
l)roducers  now  have  a  carry-over  of  more  than  250,000  cases, 
valued  at  approximately  $1,300,000,  according  to  testimony  by 
R.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  California  Fish  Packers’  Associa¬ 
tion  who  declared  that  he  represented  all  but  one  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  tuna  fish  packers  and  approximately  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  domestic  output  of  that  product. 

“This  exceptionally  large  stock  we  are  carrying  on  hand  at 
the  present  time,”  he  continued,  “is  due  to  foreign  tuna  coming 
into  the  country  from  Japan  and  selling  under  our  cost  of 
])ioduction.  Exports  of  tuna  from  Japan  in  1931  totalled  39.000 
cases,  and  in  the  fii’st  half  of  this  year  had  reached  more  than 
65.000  cases.” 

Mr.  Hopkins  declared  that  Japanese  tuna  is  “identical”  with 
“albicore  or  white  tuna  meat,”  which  is  the  most  expensive 
grade  packed  by  American  producers. 

In  a  confidential  exhibit  introduced  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  costs  of 
productions  and  sales  figures  were  shown  with  the  average  cost 
of  producing  domestic  “white  meat”  per  case  at  New  York  City, 
which  was  agreed  among  all  parties  concerned  to  furnish  the 
principal  domestic  market,  totalling  $5.42. 

While  other  types  of  tuna  meat  are  produced  by  American 
packers,  he  continued,  and  are  less  expensive,  the  “white  meat” 
is  the  grade  most  comparable  with  the  .Japanese  offering. 

Statistics  introduced  by  Commissioner  Page  showing  that  in 
1931-32,  total  domestic  production  of  canned  tuna  was  1,138,838 


cases,  of  which  “white  n\eat”  amounted  to  144,973  cases,  or 
approximately  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  output 
were  explained  by  Mr.  Hopkins  as  indicating  the  curtailment 
of  “white  meat”  production  due  to  the  increasing  tide  of  foreign 
imports. 

“Depreciation  of  the  yen  has  permitted  the  Japanese  packers 
to_  offer  their  products  in  this  country  at  a  50  per  cent  discount 
with  no  harm  to  them,”  he  contended. 

“We  are  unable  to  meet  this  competition.  Japan  is  selling  to 
our  former  domestic  customers  and  we  have  lost  these  pur¬ 
chasers.” 

Ysuzuki.  a  major  Japanese  packer,  introduced  by  Kemper 
Simpson,  New  York  attorney  representing  the  Japanese  inter¬ 
ests  admitted  that  due  to  the  sharp  declines  in  exchange,  his 
countrymen  had  an  added  advantage  and  could  offer  their  packs 
in  this  country  at  lower  than  domestic  packed  tuna  could  be 
offered  and  said  that  he  was  in  the  country  at  the  present  time 
to  arrive  at  some  remedy  for  this  situation. 

However,  the  decline  in  exchange  has  adversely  affected  the 
Japanese  packing  interests,  he  continued,  pointing  out  that  the 
packers  in  Japan  have  to  buy  oil  and  tin  plate  from  this  country. 

The  fairness  “of  taking  costs  in  the  present  confused  period 
as  a  basis  for  arriving  at  normal  production  costs,”  was  ques¬ 
tioned  by  the  Japanese  witness,  who  asked  that  production 
costs  in  normal  years  be  considered  by  the  commission. 

SUPREME  COURT  WILL  HEAR  APPEAL  ON  FLORIDA 
CHAIN-TAX  MEASURE — A  review  of  the  validity  of  the 
Florida  chain  store  tax  measure,  petitioned  for  by  Louis  K. 
Jjiggett  Company  and  other  chain  store  units  operating  in  the 
State,  will  be  heard  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Coui't,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  last  week  in  Washington. 

The  Florida  tax  measure  will  be  the  fourth  dealing  with  chain 
store  taxation  laws  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  reviewed  since 
this  form  of  taxation  first  engaged  the  interest  of  the  taxation 
bodies  in  the  various  states  throughout  the  union.  Indiana, 
North  Carolina  and  Mississippi  have  had  their  state  taxation 
measures  on  chain  store  units  held  constitutional  although  the 
dissenting  opinions  expressed  in  one  or  two  of  the  decisions 
have  held  out  the  hope  to  chain  store  interests  that  certain 
provisions  in  laws  of  this  type  would  be  ruled  out  eventually. 
Under  the  Florida  statute,  graduated  taxes  are  imposed  on 
chain  units  for  opening  and  maintaining  stores  in  that  state. 
Starting  with  a  license  fee  of  $5  for  one  store,  the  tax  increases 
the  levy  to  $10  for  each  additional  store  from  two  to  fifteen 
when  located  in  the  same  county,  and  $15  when  additional  stores 
are  located  in  different  counties. 

An  increase  of  $5  for  each  unit  in  the  two  classes  is  provided 
when  the  number  runs  from  sixteen  to  thirty.  When  more  than 
thirty  but  less  than  fifty  are  operated  by  one  ownership  or 
control  in  any  one  county  the  fee  is  $20  for  each  additional  store 
and  $30  when  the  additional  stores  are  in  different  counties. 

When  chain  store  units  are  more  than  fifty  but  less  than 
seventy-five  located  in  the  same  county,  the  levy  is  $30  for  each 
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additional  store,  and  when  operated  in  different  counties  $40. 
When  more  than  seventy-five  chain  stores  are  operated  under 
one  management  in  a  single  county,  the  Florida  tax  provides  for 
a  tax  of  $40  on  each  additional  store,  and  $50  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  store  when  the  stores  are  located  in  different  counties. 

The  chain  store  interests,  represented  in  this  instance  by 
Liggett  Company,  which  is  acting  in  co-operation  with  other 
chains  throughout  the  State,  hold  that  the  statute  creates  “arbi¬ 
trary  and  unreasonable  discrimination  between  single  store 
merchants  and  chain  or  multiple  store  retail  merchants  doing 
business  in  the  same  country.”  The  appellants  also  raised  the 
constitutional  question  on  the  premise  that  the  law  violates 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

No  such  discrimination,  based  on  county  lines  only,  was  in¬ 
volved  in  either  the  Indiana  case  or  the  North  Carolina  instance, 
the  appellants  pointed  out  in  their  appeal. 

The  rapid  gain  in  the  popularity  of  the  so-called  “anti-chain 
store”  tax  measures  during  the  past  few  years  is  mainly  backed 
by  the  success  of  the  Indiana  measure,  first  to  pass  both  State 
and  Federal  high  court  approval. 

With  this  as  a  substantial  background,  legislators  throughout 
the  nation,  faced  with  constantly  increasing  expenditures  and 
in  many  instances  with  declining  tax  revenues,  adopted  this  new 
measure  quickly. 

With  three  states  already  taxing  chain  store  units  on  either 
their  number  or  gross  volume,  many  other  states  throughout 
the  nation  are  preparing  or  have  prepared  similar  measures 
which  only  await  ratification  from  the  respective  legislatives. 

Chain  store  interests  are  bitter  in  their  opposition  to  this 
form  of  taxation,  charging  that  it  is  rank  discrimination  against 
the  multiple  form  of  store  ownership  and  management  and  every 
move  on  the  part  of  the  chain  store  tax  adherents  has  been 
bitterly  fought  in  the  courts,  with  the  chains,  faced  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  instances  with  adverse  decisions  in  lower  courts,  carry¬ 
ing  the  fight  to  the  highest  Federal  courts  in  their  efforts  to 
forestall  such  tax  measures. 

An  opinion  rendered  by  one  of  the  dissenting  justices  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  new-famous  Indiana  Chain 
Store  Taxation  case  in  which  he  held  that  the  appellant,  a  large 
grocery  chain  operating  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Indiana, 
had  the  right  of  appeal  again  if  the  state  tax  authorities  fur¬ 
ther  infringed  on  his  rights.  Although  this  was  small  encour¬ 
agement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Court’s  majority  upheld 
the  law  as  constitutional,  chain  store  men  pointed  out  that  with 
increasing  stringency  in  provisions  for  chain  store  taxes  noted 
in  the  latter  measures  adopted  by  other  states  afforded  some 
hope  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  aid  them  if  they  could  defi¬ 
nitely  prove  that  the  latter  chain  store  tax  measure  clearly 
showed  unfair  discrimination  against  the  multiple  unit  retail¬ 
ing  system. 

The  Indiana  measure  placed  a  graduated  tax  which  increased 
with  the  number  of  stores  operated  throughout  the  state,  with 
those  of  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi  closely  following  this 
method.  However,  as  in  Florida  where  the  county  line  has 
been  dragged  in,  further  amendments  have  been  added  by  the 
various  states  to  the  original  Indiana  model  law  in  order  to  meet 
conditions  confined  to  these  respective  states. 

It  is  in  these  latter  developments  that  the  chain  store  men 
profess  to  find  their  greatest  hope  of  securing  a  favorable  deci¬ 
sion  from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  more  hamper¬ 
ing  restrictions  that  are  placed  on  chain  store  operations,  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  prove  the  original  contention  that  chain  store 
tax  measures  are  dictated,  in  many  instances,  by  political  expedi¬ 
ency  in  catering  to  certain  groups  rather  than  by  any  sincere 
attempt  to  raise  the  state’s  revenues  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner,  chain  store  factors  hold. 

The  success  of  the  chain  store  movement,  notably  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  distributing  field,  has  attracted  bitter  opposition  against 
the  methods  used  by  the  multiple-unit  organizations  among  the 
independent  retail  merchants  throughout  the  nation.  Much  of 
this  discontent  has  been  diverted  to  legislators  who  have  been 
appealed  to  in  order  to  obtain  some  state  or  federal  regulation 
or  taxation  control  over  this  gigantic  organization. 

However,  in  the  past  year  or  so,  bolstered  by  the  benefits 
afforded  by  memberships  in  so-called  “voluntary”  chain  store 
organizations,  the  independent  retailer,  particularly  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  field,  has  been  able  to  fight  the  chain  unit  more  effectively 
and  a  good  deal  of  this  opposition  has  died  down  among  the 
more  alert  and  efficient  merchants  in  the  retail  field. 

With  lower  operating  costs  through  the  mass  buying  power 
concentrated  in  the  voluntary  groups,  the  independent  grocer  has 
been  able  to  meet  the  favorite  weapon  of  the  chain,  lower  prices, 
without  wiping  out  his  profit  margin. 

Consequently,  the  battle  against  chain  store  interests  has 
moved  from  the  field  of  price  contention  available  by  the  latter 


to  the  opinion,  held  in  many  divisions  of  the  retail  field,  that 
the  gigantic  chains  represent  a  danger  to  the  industry  in  view 
of  their  size  and  the  danger  of  them  assuming  a  monopoly  over 
food  distribution,  and  should  be  controlled  or  regulated  in  some 
manner  by  either  state  or  federal  government. 

Quality  in  Raw  Materials  Prime  Requisite  in  Canned  Foods — 
The  canning  process  has  little  to  do  with  quality  and  “if  you 
want  quality  in  your  canned  foods,  you  must  have  the  quality 
in  your  raw  materials,”  according  to  Dr.  C.  A.  Magoon,  chief 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  utilization  section  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  in  a  recent  radio  address,  basing  this  conclu¬ 
sion  on  the  results  of  research  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  canning  process  does  not  improve  the  quality  except  as 
it  may  affect  flavoring  by  the  addition  of  salt,  sugar  and  flavor¬ 
ing  materials.  Dr.  Magoon  pointed  out.  He  further  explained, 
however,  that  the  handling  of  the  raw  materials  before  the 
actual  canning  process  starts  is  of  vital  importance. 

The  canning  of  corn  was  taken  as  an  example  of  this  con¬ 
tention,  Dr.  Magoon  having  spent  several  years  in  research  on 
the  causes  of  good  and  poor  quality  of  canned  corn.  There  are 
decided  differences  in  the  quality  of  canned  foods,  he  explained, 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  canned  sweet  corn  and  peas. 

The  variety  of  the  corn,  the  degree  of  maturity  and  the 
manner  of  handling  all  play  parts  of  outstanding  importance  in 
the  quality  of  the  canned  product.  Dr.  Magoon  declared. 

Com  on  the  stalk  remains  in  prime  canning  condition  for 
only  three  or  four  days,  he  explained.  On  the  average,  the  com 
should  be  picked  approximately  three  weeks  after  the  silks 
form  in  the  region  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  variations  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  allow  for  climatic  differences. 
The  tendency  of  corn  is  to  mature  rapidly  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  country  and  in  hot  weather,  and  more  slowly  in  cooler 
conditions. 

Sweet  corns  are  the  only  suitable  varieties  suitable  for  can¬ 
ning,  he  continued,  the  field  corns  having  proved  to  furnish  a 
very  inferior  product.  Most  of  the  commercially  canned  product 
is  of  four  or  five  varieties,  with  Stowell’s  Evergreen,  Narrow- 
Grained  Evergreen,  Country  Gentleman,  Golden  Bantam  and 
Crosby  leading,  although  Stowell’s  Evergreen  and  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  probably  constituted  the  bulk  of  canned  corn.  Dr.  Magoon 
declared. 

The  two  varieties  last  mentioned  give  the  largest  yields  of 
cut  corn  for  canning,  he  pointed  out,  although  three  other  va¬ 
rieties  give  good  yields  and  some  others  give  fair  yields.  The 
department’s  tests  disclosed  that  some  varieties  are  naturally 
more  tender  than  others  and  that  tenderness,  he  added. 

Among  the  most  important  factors  affecting  quality  is  the 
handling  of  the  corn  after  it  is  harvested,  experiments  having 
proved  that  rapid  chemical  changes  take  place  in  the  ears  when 
they  are  held  in  a  warm  place,  Dr.  Magoon  contended. 

Harvested  ears  kept  at  ordinary  room  temperature  were 
found  to  lose  one-fcurth  of  their  sugar  content  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  tests  have  disclosed.  At  a  temperature  of  86  de¬ 
grees,  the  corn  lost  half  of  its  sugar  content  in  twenty  hours, 
he  continued,  pointing  out  that  desirable  flavors  and  other  qual¬ 
ities  also  are  lost  by  such  handling. 

“As  far  as  the  quality  of  the  product  of  different  varieties  of 
sweet  corn  is  concerned,  first  quality  corn  can  be  produced  from 
any  of  the  varieties  if  they  are  handled  properly. 

“We  have  blindfolded  experts,”  he  said  in  concluding,  “then 
fed  them  with  com  from  the  different  varieties  and  they  were 
not  able  to  tell  the  difference.  The  important  thing  is  to  grow 
a  good,  vigorous  crop  of  sweet  corn  and  then  to  can  it  at  exactly 
the  right  stage  of  maturity.” 
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Prices  given  represent  XYiQ  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThonias  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corresi>ondent.  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ .  >.. —  2.46 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2V^...............................»....~.  ~»....  2.46 

Peeled,  No.  2^............ . . . .  8.16 

Medium,  No.  2^...................... .  2.86 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2 .  2.80  2.75 

Meilium,  No.  2 .  2.30  2.75 

Large,  No.  2 . ; .  2.55  2,75 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

Small,  No.  1  sq...» .  ~~....  2.16 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . .  2.06 

RAKED  BEANSI 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 70  .76 

No.  3  . ; . 85  . 

No.  10  .  2.40  2.65 

SPINACH* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 82i/’  1-00 

No.  21^  .  1.15  ■ . 

.No.  3  .  1.25  1.30 

No.  10  .  3.40  4.00 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.26 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.76 

SUCCOTASH* 


16  oz . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 - .... 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


.42% . 

.85  . 

2.76  _ 


.62%  .70 
2.76  3.00 

. 96 

.66  - 


.70 

2.76 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 70  _ _ 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 66  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 86  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 75  . 

No.  2%  . 82%  .90 

No.  3  . 85  . 

No.  10 .  2.60  2.83 

TOMATOES* 


LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . — . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


1.26  1.30 

7.00  6.66 

1.00  1.06 

6.25  6.25 

.76  .90 

3.75  . 

.60  .65 

3.26  8.60 

.47% . 


BEETS* 

Baby,  Mo. 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  8 - 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 _ 

Diced,  No.  10......... 


1.40  - 

1.30  _ 

1.10  _ 

3.10  8.76 

.76  .85 

2.76  _ 

8.76  - 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 70 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.60 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2.... . 70 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.60 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .  . 96 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  .60 

Standard.  No.  10 . . . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .76  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 66  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .60 

Standard,  No.  10 . 3.60  4.00 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 . . . —  1.00  _.... 

Split.  N^  10 . 8.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . .80  . 

No.  10  _  4.26  - - 

Fancy,  Mo.  1.06  ...... 

No.  10  - 6.00  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 86  . 

No.  10  .  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois .  ......  ........ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  1.36 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  1.10 

No.  1  ^rly  June,  48 . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.26  1.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 1.10  1.25 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 92%  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  6.75  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.26  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.76  6.26 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 86  .90 

No.  3  . 95  1.00 

No.  10  .  2.76  3.00 


Extra  Standard,  No.  1, 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  (bounty . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


,60  _ 

.46  .56 

.75  . 

.70  . 

1.06  . . 

1.10  . 

3.10  . 

3.16  . 

.35  .37% 

.37% . 

.67%  .60 


.87%.  .90 
.82%  .90 

2.60  . 

2.50  3.05 


TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 40  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . . .  3.00  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 36  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.76  ........ 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water... .  2.90  ........ 

Pa..  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.26  ........ 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2% .  1.15  1.15 

Choice,  No.  2%..' .  1.30  1.30 


Fancy,  No.  2% . . . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extr.a  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . 

No.  1  Juice. . 

No.  5  Juice . 

PEARS* 


Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .95 


California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% . 

Fancy  .  1.90 

Choice  . 1.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  5.00 


.60  _ 

1.25  1.35 

3.66  _ 

.76  _ 


3.76 


_  1.60 

6.60  4.76 


7.25  7.25 

.  i!75 

.  2.00 

.  2.20 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2%  Y.  C.  1.05  1.20 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.15  1.35 

Fancy.  No.  2%>.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 76  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies.  Unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid,  Pack .  3.00  3.75 

P’NEAPPIE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.50  1.66 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2% .  1.46  1.45 

Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.00  4.25 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . .  ........ 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 80  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10....... .  6.00  ........ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  10s  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . 

1-lb.  cans  . . . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans . 95  . . 

LOBSTER* 

P'lats.  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.26 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz.  . . . 90  1.05 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.80  2.06 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON^ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.66  1.56 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.35  .90 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 95  1.35 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 70  .60 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 90  .95 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.36  2.86 

Flat.  No.  % . . . 76  . 

Chums.  Tall  . 82%  .80 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . .  1.22%  1.36 

SHRIMPS 

Dry.  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  1.10 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless  .  *2.75 

%  Oil,  keys  . . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . .' .  *3.50 

%  Oil,  carton  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *2.75 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.10  '*2.95 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  %!S  . 7.30  . 

White,  Is  . 13.66  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . 

Striped,  %s  .  3.36  . 

Striped,  %8  .  6.20  5.25 

Striped,  Is  .  9.20  . 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy . . .  4.66 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy . . . .  7.30  . . 

Yellow,  Is  . . 18.66  ....... 
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Judge 

Syruper 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of  Concent¬ 
rated  syrup  for  all  Grades. 

Unlimited  Capacity  in  Cans  Per 
Minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  Grade  to  an¬ 
other.  Every  can  full  and  uniform  cut 
outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  yeiur  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  belter  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


QUALIFIED 

Mother — But  have  you  earnestly  considered  whether 
you  are  fitted  for  the  duties  of  wifehood  ? 

Daughter — Oh,  yes,  George  says  he’d  rather  have 
me  mix  his  cocktails  than  anybody  else. 


DOES  HE  GET  ’EM 
Applying  for  Citizenship  Papers 

Born  ? 

Yes,  sir. 

Where? 

Russia. 

What  part? 

All  of  me. 

Why  did  you  leave  Russia? 

I  couldn’t  bring  it  with  me. 

Where  were  your  forefathers  born? 

T  only  had  one  father. 

Your  business? 

Rotten. 

Where  is  Washington? 

He’s  dead. 

T  mean  the  capital. 

They  loaned  it  all  to  Europe. 

Do  von  promise  to  support  the  Cunstitution  ? 

Me?  How  can  I?  I’ve  got  a  wife  and  six  kids  to 
support. 


KNOWS  HIS  GEOGRAPHY 

Teacher — What  is  Boston  noted  for? 
Johnny — Boots  and  shoes. 

Toucher — Correct.  And  Chicago? 
Johnny — Shoots  and  booze. 


TRUE  LOVE 

Prison  Chaplain — Any  last  reouest.  mv  poor  man? 
Condemned  Man  tin  electric  eha’rl — Yes,  Parson. 
It’ll  comfort  me  a  lot  if  you  will  just  hold  my  hand 
until  I’m  gone. 


LIKES  HIS  HOME 

A  farmer  was  passine  the  insane  asylum  with  a  load 
of  fertilizer.  An  inmate  caUed  through  the  fence, 
“Wbat  are  you  ha’ding?” 

“Fertilizer,”  replied  the  farmer. 

“What  are  you  goinf  to  do  with  it?” 

“Put  it  OP  mv  strawberries.”  replied  the  farmer. 
The  inmate  countered  ouickly:  “You  ought  to  live 
here.  We  get  cream  on  ours.” 

— The  Kan  Kan. 


ONE  GRAND  SWEET  SONG 
Grandma — It  is  lovely.  You  have  tuned  in  excel¬ 
lently. 

Grand.son — But,  Granny,  that  is  the  vacuum  cleaner. 


WHEN  IT’S  OLD  ENOUGH 

About  the  last  thing  that  happens  to  a  Ford  is  a 
college  career. 


October  24,  1932 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


'“••tint 

r'-- 


BALTIMORE;^  MD. 


PLANTS 

OF  TiHIE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAI 

V  MAIN  OFFICE 


WEIRTON.W.VA. 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


Of  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery  none  is  as 
important  as  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The  equipment  that  saves 
Peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the  satisfactory  hulling  of  peas, 
when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to  produce  quality  canned  peas, 
is  of  utmost  importance  For  this  reason,  Frank  Hamachek  Ideal 
Green  hulling  machinery  is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the 
production  of  better  canned  peas. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 
Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

- Manufacturers  of - 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


For  a  period  of  years  we  have  aimed  in  our 
breeding  work  to  produce  a  strain  of  Surprise  peas  of 
better  pod  size  and  greater  productivity  »  »  »  we 

feel  confident  that  we  have  accomplished  this  result,  at 
the  same  time  retaining  the  superior  tenderness  and  flavor 
which  places  this  variety  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  canning 
varieties  in  respect  to  quality  »  »  »  many  pods  in 

this  new  strain  contain  eight  peas. 

We  solicit  your  orders  for  seed  from  this  new 
development. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States 


ASGROW  stocks 

are  well 
bred 


